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Frequently of late 
a tendency is noted 
in certain quarters 
to suggest that public utility rates should 
be reduced. The argument is made that 
the prices of many commodities have come 
down since the war, and that, therefore, 


telephone rates, gas rates, lighting costs 


and street-car fares should go back to pre- 
war levels. 

“Don’t they know the war is over?” is 
the common query of the grumblers who 
write to the newspapers and have their 
communications printed in the department 
devoted to “the voice of the people.” 


* 
So far as the average telephone rate 
is concerned, a fair, thorough investigation 


ot the facts will show that it is not too 


high. Many rate commissions have so 


declared. In fact, the average telephone 
rate should be increased in order to en- 


able the operating company to give good 


service and maintain the standards that 
are constantly rising to keep pace with the 
growing demands of the public for a wider 


and more efficient 


telephone _ service. 
Every rate commission that has inves- 
tigated ‘he situation within the last six 
years ws this is the truth. 
* * * * 

The increased business activity now evi- 
dent raised prices in many lines in 
the last sine months, and the citizens who 
complain about high costs are too prone 
to roar thoughtlessly about their telephone 
and ga lls and demand a nickel street- 
Car far 


The V 


tlook the fact that the utilities 
ast to get needed rate adjust- 
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ments when the war sent the prices of 
labor and materials sky-high. Even then 
their income never produced big profits, 
had 


to struggle hard to meet constantly in- 


and for a considerable period they 


creasing expenses on a meager pre-war 
revenue. 
Furthermore, they had to continue to 


operate—win or lose—for a utility cannot, 
like an ordinary business, shut down when 
times are bad. 

Those 


operated for 


that were granted better rates 


many months before they 

got back to a safe level, and many of the 

financial scars resulting from those peril- 
ous days are still unhealed. 
ee + + 

The general public forget that the util- 

ity corporations cannot pile up a big sur- 

plus in prosperous times to them 


Their 


regulated by rate commissions that func- 


carry 
over the lean periods. income is 
tion always with a vigilant eye on the pop- 
The 


utilities are in a different class from that 


ular effect of their official orders. 
of the profiteers who grab everything in 
sight when the grabbing is good, and who 
should be curbed and brought up with a 
sharp turn when money is less easy to get. 

It seems nothing short of ridiculous to 
howl about the modest cost of telephone 
service, street-car rides, gas and electric 
lights when the sugar, oil and coal prof- 
iteers are taking millions from the people 
in exorbitant prices through manipulation 
of various kinds. 


The cold fact is that utility service, con- 


sidering its essential 
value, is the cheap- 
est thing the Amer- 
ican people buy today. If they were com- 
pelled to do without this service a week, 
they 


would appreciate it more, and un- 


doubtedly would be glad to pay double 
the present rate to have it restored. 


* * * * 
When a private business concern runs 


into hard times and finds its income in- 


sufficient, it can stop or reduce its losses 


by restricting its operations or shutting 


down altogetLer. The utility cannot do 
that without getting into trouble. 
Nebraska 


has just passed a law providing that no 


For instance, the legislature 


telephone company operating more than 


ten exchanges may close an exchange un- 
less 60 per cent of the patrons for the 
months that this 


preceding six petition 


and the obtains the 


of the 


be done, company 


consent state railway commission. 


In other words, no matter if this par- 


ticular exchange does not yield revenues 


sufficient to meet expenses, the operating 


company must continue to give service un- 
til the subscribers relax their strangle hold 


on the company’s throat. That furnishes 


a concrete illustration of the difference 


between private business and the public 


utility. 
* * * 


The Nebraska law covers the telephone 


situation in the town of Endicott. The 


town is too small to pay remunerative 


rates, and the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. wanted to close the exchange 


and give the service from adjoining points. 
They 


The people objected. also declined 
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the opportunity to buy the plant, for they 
felt they had the company “on the hip.” 

Then the legislature passed the law as 
described, including the  ten-exchange 
clause so it would specifically apply to the 
Lincoln company. 

Of course, the company can apply for a 
higher rate which will enable it to meet 
expenses, but the law is outrageously un- 
fair. To compel any utility to operate at 
starvation rates, or to be at the mercy 
of a lot of “hard-boiled” kickers, would 
lead to Also it 


would only create deficits which the pub- 


impossible _ situations. 


lic would have to pay in the end. It is a 
fair sample of the radical legis!ation in 
which corporation-baiters delight. 
* * * * 
Remember how much enthusiastic talk 
there was about codperation among the 
at the na- 


telephone interests last - fall 
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tional convention at Chicago? Codépera- 
tion was the golden text, and everybody 
was for it. 

Judging from reports that come back 
from Washington there was a lack of 
harmony among the telephone representa- 
tives at the depreciation hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
of lacking co6peration there was “nothing 
else but.” One state delegation, which in- 
cluded a Bell official, presented a proposi- 
tion which not only conflicted with the 
views of other Independents but was con- 
trary to the ideas of the Bell organiza- 
tion. There were also other examples of 
disagreement that will delay a harmoni- 
ous settlement of the important questions 
involved. 

Nobody expects entire unity on so 
complicated a problem as that which the 


Interstate Commerce Commission has as- 
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sumed to control, but there should be a 
little more codperation than has so far been 
exhibited. The commission will need jt 


before it wades through that job. 
* * *k x 
It is ten years since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission began its valuation of 
the railroads, and the work will not be 
completed for several years longer. The 
is to reach a 


purpose of the valuation 


basis for determining what are fair 
freight and passenger rates—an issue most 
important to the entire country. [Even 
after 15 or 20 years of this governmental 
work, there will be lawsuits that will con- 
sume more time. 

This slow progress is typical of gov- 
ernmental bureau activity, and has been 
partly due, also, to a lack of money. The 
situation does not promise speedy action on 


the depreciation question. 


Lubricating the Traffic Action 


Certain Conditions in Local Operating That Must Be Considered in Order 
to Maintain a Harmonious and Evenly Balanced Service—Paper Presented 
at Annual Convention of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By C. G. Vickery 


Traffic Superintendent, Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


In preparing this paper, I have had but 
one thought in mind. That is to give you 
a dose of the same old medicine with a 
little different flavor, leaving out three 
ingredients “The Voice with a Smile,” 
“Accuracy,” and “Speed.” 

This little taste of the same elixir spiced 
up a bit, I am sure, will not make you feel 
any less like work, but on the other hand, 
it may give you a new lease on action. 
Your action may be bound in some way. 
If this is true, no one but yourself knows 
whether you have it tied with a rope made 
of “I don’t care,” or whether your mental 
faculties need lubricating with the oil of 
“right desire” in order that your temple 
or human frame will function in a way 
that action may be obtained. 

The trouble with many of us today is 
that we have reached a state of mind 
where we wait to be driven; a drive on 
this or that feature of operating. For 
instance, we place an order for a drive on 
“cut-offs.” Every one gets keyed up for 
the drive, and for two or three days we 
talk “cut-offs”; we avoid “cut-offs,” and 
‘the improvement is wonderful. Then we 
sit back and watch our efforts dwindle 
down until we are back in the same old 
place from which we started. 

Well, what should we do? Yes, what 
should we do is right. Lubricate your 
action with a desire to reduce the “cut- 
offs” to a minimum. How? Well, let us 


make every day a drive day following a 
few good rules as to the cause and the 
remedy, and apply the remedy day in and 
day out. That is the answer. Perhaps 
you will find the remedy in this paper 
before we are through. 

I read a wonderful article the other day 
written by E. K. Hall, vice-president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in which he mentions the four great “C’s,” 
and what they stand for; namely, Contact, 
Conference, Confidence, and Codperation. 
We are in contact now, our conference is 
on, and we all have confidence; now let us 
cooperate. 

To cooperate, the chief operators, su- 
pervisors, operators—all have a very im- 
portant part to play in the theorem. We 
must be alive to what constitutes good 
service, and what causes poor service, so 
we can weed out the poor, giving the good 
a chance to grow. 

The chief operator is delegated to over- 
see this end of the job. She is the one 
to pour on the oil of action to the super- 
visors. They in turn see that the balance 
of the force hits on all four cylinders. 

We must take into consideration right 
here the days when we have unusual 
traffic loads—caused by fires, floods, 
storms, etc., that call upon us to stretch 
beyond provision made—and brush aside 
standard practice for the time being, de- 
voting our entire time to handling as 


quickly as possible all calls, and obtaining 
the called numbers promptly, for tomor- 
row is another day and the sun may be 
shining. The swollen streams of traffic 
may be within the banks, and we should 
set about to place our house in order by 
checking all operators on each feature of 
operating. 

If faults are detected, they should be 
corrected at once. A fault is a defect, and 
we will call a defect an evil. Evil means 
“having qualities tending to injury,” oF 
mischief. If we have any condition of 
this kind, we must reverse the word 
“evil.” “Evil” spelled backwards spells 
“live.” Now take each letter, of the word 
“live” and see what it stands for. 

“L” stands for “Labor,” and means 
“to form,” “perfect,” “carry on or urge 
with effort.” 

“I” stands for “Ideal,” which means 
“reaching an imaginary standard of ex- 
cellence.” We must form the picture ol 
our ideal for good service in our minds 
and then strive for the ideal. 

“V” stands for “Vigilant,” and n cans 
“avoid danger,” “provide for safety, 
“wakeful,” “watchful,” and this vord 


miust be a part of the chief operatvr of 
supervisor. 

“KE” stands for “Education,” “to i- 
struct or to teach” our operators the eat 
ing of the word “live” in the fullest sense 


as pictured above. 
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In April, 1920, there was issued by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
trafic circular No. 139, headed “Local 
Service Notes.” This circular covers all 
of the important features of local operat- 
ing, and is without a doubt the best guide 
in the field today for chief operators and 
supervisors, in the study and _ discussion 
of particular operating conditions requir- 
ing attention. 

It is from these notes that I have se- 
lected certain conditions in local operating 
that we must consider in order to maintain 
a harmonious and even-balanced service. 
We will not take the notes in the order 
as given in the “Local Service Notes,” but 
will commence with the supervisor when 
she first reports to a division for work. 

The first duty is to place her house in 
order. This is done by checking each 
operator as to the height of her chair, her 
position in the chair, and also note if her 
set plug is in the correct position jack. 
Next, see that each horn of the sets is 
adjusted to the correct distance from the 
lips. 


(1) The height of chair; 

(2) The manner in which the operator 
is sitting in the chair; 

(3) The location of the set plug; 

(4) The adjustment of horns. 


These rules do not mean that they 
should be done today and not tomorrow, 
but every day. It does not matter how 
heavy the traffic, this job should be done 
every time a supervisor takes her division, 
if she is to keep her house in order. 

Remember, you are to live and let live. 
There must be no reversal of the word, 
“no evil.” 

Now that we have placed our house in 
order, what is the next important duty of 
the supervisor? Not one here can tell 
me? You have placed your house in order, 
now you must do the dusting. The stile 
strip method of repetition comes next, and 
you must see to it that not a cobweb is 
left behind you (every operator must 
stile strip). This is your job, and it is 
strictly up to you. 

You are a supervisor for this particular 
Purpose. But wait a minute! What are 
your eyes doing during the time you are 
checking each operator on the stile strip 
method of repetition? There is another 
important duty which functions in right 
here. How about the line and supervisory 


signals? Are you watching them? Which 
comes first, the line or flashing super- 
visory signal? 


Flashing disconnect signals first. 


Line signals second. 

One-light disconnect signals third. 
Two-light disconnect signals fourth. 
That i: 


the proper order. In answering 


a flashing disconnect signal, the operator 
answers by saying, “Operator.” Do all 
of your operators answer in this manner? 
= you check to see if they do: and if 
yOu fing 


one who does not, do you make 
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a note of it in order to call it to the 
operator’s attention as soon as the traffic 
quiets down? That is a part of your job, 
you know. 

How are line signals handled when 
there is a heavy load and calls are stand- 
ing? Do you yell them across two or 








WHY IS AN EXECUTIVE? 


In all great affairs of the world, it is 
the MEN that count. 

An executive is measured by the work 
he makes it possible for others to do by 
improvement in methods, by arousing 
a team spirit, by organization and co- 
operation.—Gerard Swope, President, 
General Electric Co. 








three positions, or do you obtain the num- 
ber and quietly pass the call to the op- 
eratro you wish to handle it? “Quietly 
pass” is what we are after in order not 
to confuse several operators and take from 
them their concentration on the call they 
are receiving from the subscriber or “B” 
operator. 

What causes slow answers? 

1, Inattention. 

2. Signals not answered in the order of 
appearance. 

3. Failure 
properly. 

4. Lack of teamwork. 

To overcome this condition, supervisors 
should teach their operators to maintain 
an alert attitude with eyes on the board. 
They should hold in their right hand— 
later transferring to left hand if neces- 
sary—the answering cord of the next pair 
to be used, and answer calls in the order 
ot their appearance. This should be taught 
by the supervisor and checked every day. 

Do you train your operators to answer 
a second call while taking up an assigned 
trunk, while ringing, or disconnecting, or 
operating a register button, or writing 
tickets ? 

Do your operators answer any call with- 
in reach? Do they assist adjacent op- 
erators by putting up or taking down 
cords? Do they avoid plug intervals by 
not plugging in on answering jacks until 
they are ready to say, “Number, please?” ? 
Do you ever detect voice interference of 
any kind on call circuits; if so, what ac- 
tion do you take to correct it? 


to overlap the operations 


Rotating Cords. 
Who can tell 
Well let us see the reason for it. 
The object of rotating cords is to assist 
beth operator and supervisor in knowing 
the status of calls up on the position by 
having the relative order in which the 
cords are used correspond as far as pos- 
sible to the order in which the connections 
were established. 

Why? Because the operator is in a 
better position to know on which calls 
to give supervision or ring, to expect re- 


Why do we rotate cords? 
me? 
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calls, or to register; for example, on cords 
used latest, the following are likely to 
occur : 

1. Busy-back flashes. 

2. Need for voluntary supervision and 
subsequent ringing. 

3. Recall by special operator. 

4, Recalls due to operating errors. 

5. Abandon calls which should not be 
registered. 

On cords which have been in use the 
longest : 

1. Disconnect signals which should be 
followed by registering. 

2. Signal conditions requiring disconnect 
supervision. 

In answering calls, the cords should be 
used beginning with the second pair, then 
the third, then the fourth, fifth, and so on, 
up to the next to the last, reserving the 
first and last for passing, then beginning 
again with the pair farthest at the left 
not in use. A pair disconnected should 
not be used again until reached in rota- 
tion. 


Supervising Calls. 


How about voluntary supervision? The 
last ruling made by the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. on this subject was: “Super- 
vision will be given at 30-second inter- 
vals.” The first supervision is to be given 
at 30 seconds, the second supervision at 
60 seconds, and the “Don’t answer” at 90 
seconds. This means that the “Don’t an- 
swer” period is 90 seconds, providing su- 
pervision is given at exactly 30 second 
intervals. However, we go on to say that 
a leeway will be permitted so that a volun- 
tary supervision will be considered proper- 
ly given if given between 15 and 45 
seconds; that is, 15 seconds will be allowed 
on each side of 30 seconds. 

Suppose an operator supervises at 45 
seconds, and her second supervision is 75 
seconds, and her third supervision is at 
120 seconds; she has supervised at 45, 30 
and 45 seconds. This has run past the 
90-second DA period, but the leeway, as 
stated above, has allowed her this time. 
All right, we have arrived at the DA 
period, and if the call were trunked, what 
should the operator do? She should 
change the trunk. If the called subscriber 
answers inside of another minute, the 
operator will report the first trunk used 
as in trouble. The same applies to calls 
to the local multiple. The operator will 
change cords, and report the first pair in 
use. 

When should operators be limited as 
tc the number of calls they answer? They 
should not plug-in on a new call if there 
is a flashing supervisory signal to be an- 
swered, nor should they plug-in on a new 
call until they are ready to say, “Number, 
please ?” 

I am not sure that enough oil has been 
placed on “action.” Let us try it, and if 
we find we are lacking in action, we may 
have to change the oil. 

We will now apply the brakes to errors, 
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such as wrong numbers, cut-offs, double 
connections, etc. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you 
that there is a tendency on the part of 
operators to cover up errors made in op- 
erating. Why is it? Here is the answer: 
When you are in direct contact with your 
operators at conference, have you their 
confidence so they will codperate with you 
when you explain to them how much 
better it would be for the service if they 
would report to you when they make or 
cause an error? No you haven’t! Some- 
thing has put fear in their hearts, or they 
would report. 

It is a lack of the four “C’s” on your 
part. You have to approach them by 
proving to them the benefit that can be 
derived by their errors. We all make 
mistakes or errors, if you please. Every 
mistake in life is a blessing for someone. 
Perfection is reached only through a field 
of mistakes. Take the errors and use 
them as they should be used. They are 
evils, and you can reverse the word so 
that they will teem with life. 

Remember, this can not be done without 
action, and action will go only as far as 
your greatest gift—thought—is exercised. 
Don’t wait to be driven; on the other 
hand, take the initiative and institute your 


own drives. Make them an every-day 
affair. 
“Haste Makes Waste.” 
What causes wrong numbers? Poor 


repetition is the cause of a great many. 
Closing the listening key is another cause 
—not giving the subscriber an opportunity 
to correct. Haste makes waste. It is far 
better to complete one connection accurate- 
ly' than to use excited haste in completing 
many connections and causing mistakes. 

A calm, well-balanced supervisor who 
is able to look at a good sized load of 
traffic without getting excited is reflecting 
to her operators harmony undisturbed, and 
such reflection is absorbed by the opera- 
tors so that they go at their job knowing 
that the general on the firing line is look- 
ing out for their interest. 

This is the secret of the whole works. 
You have their confidence, they have 
yours, and they are there to codperate. 
When you call them into conference, and 
are in direct contact face-to-face, you will 
find that confidence and codéperation is 
ever present. 

Let us get back to wrong numbers. I 
am a firm believer in a schedule that 
places the same operator at the same posi- 
tion every day. They become familiar 
with the subscribers’ multiple, the out- 
going trunk multiple, the subscribers them- 
selves, and, too, the subscribers understand 
the operator. Why make hash out of an 
opportunity to make good? That is exact- 
ly what is done when operators are 
switched here and there every day. This 


will be a great help in preventing wrong 
numbers. 


Faulty ringing on party lines, breaking 
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in on call circuits and poor passing, accept- 
ing doubtful trunk assignments and im- 
proper adjustment of transmitter horn, 
cause wrong numbers. This is the second 
time we have tooted the transmitter horn, 
but it is worth the blowing if you do your 
job right and keep them up where they 
belong. 


Noises in Operating Rooms. 


There is another cause for wrong num- 
bers, and that is a noisy operating room. 
The question of noise has been brought 
up time and time again. It is not new to 
anyone here, I am sure, but perhaps we 
can obtain a little different viewpoint by 
touching on the question here and there. 

Did you ever stop to think of the extra 
exertion required on the part of an op- 
erator in raising her voice to overcome 
noise, such as side-tone from adjacent op- 
erators? And when I say “side-tone” I 
mean that part of the voice from the 
adjacent operator that spills over after 
she has filled her transmitter with really 
more than is actually required to make her 
subscriber hear. 

When the voice vibrations run over, so 
to speak, it must find some place to lodge, 
so it floats over into the transmitter of 
operators sitting at adjacent positions. 
Added to this condition are the voices of 
supervisors and other employes, .if allowed 
to carry on their part of the work with 
a voice that has the same effect on the 
operator that a sudden flash of light would 
have on anyone sitting in a dark room. 

Of course, you have noticed that sense 
of peace and relief experienced in stepping 
from confusion, due to excitement brought 
about by some unavoidable and sudden 
catastrophe, to a place where all is quiet. 
Noise and confusion never lend a sense of 
peace. 

What would happen tomorrow if every 
office was cut down 50 per cent in noise; 
if the operators’ voices were lowered, 
transmitters up, enunciation perfect? I 
will tell you—everyone would feel as 
though he had stepped from a sense of 
confusion to a sense of peace. Further- 
more, every operator would leave at the 
end of the day feeling that she had enough 
voice left to “talk it over with Mother,” 
on-her arrival home. 

Do you know that the greatest single 
sense of noise in an operating room is the 
voice of the operator? That the general 
lowering of the voice and the elimination 
of noises that we can do without will 
make the general atmosphere of the room 
easier and more natural, and all will 
benefit by it? 

Outside of the voice, where can these 
noises be found, you ask. In the han- 
dling of head sets, chairs, walking fast or 
running (except during fire drill), allow- 
ing switchboard man to talk loud or drive 
wedges into the multiple during busy 
hours, opening or closing of switchboard 
curtains suddenly, allowing shades to blow 
or flap, snapping of keys and register but- 
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tons by operators, method of ha idling 
cords when disconnecting. 

Some operators have the habit of lifting 
and dropping cords to free cords discon. 
nected, which leads to noise from cord 
weights swinging against the panels. Many 
other noises also could be reduced 

“Oh!” someone says, “How can a sy- 
pervisor stop all of the noise?” 

Well, she cannot stop all of it, but she 
is in a position to stop a lot of it, and 
she can call the attention of the chief 
operator to any noise which she considers 
interferes with her particular operators jn 
giving gilt-edge service if it is due to 
something she can not control. 

In lowering the voice of the operator, 
we must not go too far. We must main- 
tain distinctness of enunciation; on the 
other hand, god enunciation is more easy 
to obtain if the room is more quiet 

Another thing that is important in ob- 
taining good voice results is the position 
of the operator in her chair. Does she 
sit like a half-closed jackknife? Is she 
twisted in her chair like a corkscrew, or 
does she sit up square about? You know 
correct posture makes for deep breathing, 
and this in turn for greater ease in speak- 
ing and more pleasant quality of voice. 

Difficulties in transmission and _ hearing 
due to conditions of the operators’ sets 
should be watched closely and corrected. 
What an opportunity for a supervisor to 
improve the service by switching off a 
part of the noise of the room! 

Of all faulty operating, nothing is worse 
than to have two keys open at the same 
time when supervising; then, too, the care- 
ful testing of the multiple jack with the 
plug on a slant, making sure whether the 
line is busy or not. The accurate aim to 
the jack wanted is also important. We 
do not want to report a line busy by test- 
ing the wrong jack. There are many other 
features in operating that are important, 
such as wrong reports, etc., but I will 
leave them for another time. 

Work of “B” Operators. 

Before closing, I wish to speak about 
one very important subject, and that 1s 
the work of the “B” operators. Ii the 
“B” supervisors will follow out the m- 
structions in this paper, they will correct 
a condition that every now and then is 
shot full of holes. It is this—referring 
O.K. numbers to the “special operator.” 

If there is anything on the face of this 
green earth that makes a subscriber boil 
until he foams at the mouth, it is the re 
ferring of a perfectly good O.K. number 
to the “special operator.” I know the “A" 
operators are to blame for a great deal o 
it, but it all can be overcome with action 
and an every-day drive on repetition. It 


this does not overcome it, it is positive 
proof that someone is asleep. 

In writing this paper, I had something 
more in mind than the reading of 

My thought was action, action fo: better 


service. 
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What ‘Telephone Means to Community 


United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans., Conducted Essay Contest among High 


Schools in Its Territory—Subject Was: ‘‘What Telephone Company Means 
to Our Community’’ and Over 500 Papers Were Written—The Best Papers 


The United Telephone Co., Abilene, 
Kans., through its Bureau of Public Re- 

has just awarded prizes in an 
contest conducted among all the 
high schools in its territory. Over 500 
papers were written by high school pupils 
on the subject, “What the Telephone 
Company Means to Our Community.” 

Each high school received a prize of $5 
for the best paper submitted, and in addi- 
tio there was a grand prize of $20, given 
to the best paper from all high schools. 
The three best papers are being printed 
in the United Telephone Voice. 

The awarded to La 
Verna Cochran, Canton, Kans., and here 
is her essay: 

“What the Telephone Company Means 
to Our Community.” 
By Miss La VERNA CocHRAN. 

When you lift the receiver and casually 
discuss matters great or small with some 
unseen person, perhaps only a few doors 
hundred and even a 
thousand give little 
thought to the unseen forces, the won- 
drous invention, the years of painstaking 
development, or the potent organization, 
material and minds that have made this 
act of yours possible. 

Telephoning has become such an every- 
day occurrence in the rush of modern life 
that its importance is made apparent only 
when storms put the lines out of order. 

Yet, behind this simple act of lifting 
the telephone receiver from its hook and 
conversing with some distant person, there 
is the story of a marvel—a romance won- 
derful and entrancing, replete with curi- 
ous and astonishing happenings. This ro- 
mance was begun in 1876 when Alexander 


lations, 


essay 


first prize was 


away—perhaps a 


miles distant—you 


Graham Bell discovered the principle of 
telephony in the combination of electricity, 
sound waves, and acoustics; and from this 
combination came the telephone. 


The telephone is a dominant invention, 
jor it assists to build communities, to 
make people happier, more efficient, and 
more useful. 

Words cannot express what the tele- 
Phone means to us in the home. For the 
(ay’s groceries, the iceman, the doctor, 
the {ire department, the latest markets, 


the garage, for this and that—a hundred 
or more necessities—the telphone awaits 
Us, a rcady messenger, more fleet than the 
fabk Mercury and making the seven- 
_ hoots as antiquated as a 1903 
wnvVver 

We depend upon the telephone for emer- 
sencies of all kinds, and connections are 
established by countless thousands with 
the utmost rapidity. Every time we tele- 


phone we have at our command property 
worth over two billion dollars. Millions 
are actually used for one long distance 
call, and for our simplest message we 
have the exclusive use of hundreds of 
dollars worth of property for a few cop- 
per cents. 

Take the telephone away from the 
farmer and you immediately put him back 








TEN GOLDEN RULES. 


1. Honor the chief. 
a head to everything. 

2. Have confidence in yourself, and 
make yourself fit. 

3. Harmonize your work. Let sun- 
shine radiate and penetrate. 

4. Handle the hardest job first each 
day. Easy ones are pleasures. 

5. Do not be afraid of criticism— 
criticize yourself often. 

6. Be glad and rejoice in the other 
fellow’s success—study his methods. 

7. Do not be misled by dislikes. 
Acid ruins the finest fabric. 

8. Be enthusiastic about your work 
—it is contagious. 

9. Do not have the notion that suc- 
cess means simply money-making. 

10. Be fair and do at least one decent 
act every day in the year.—The “Cog.” 


There must be 








into the age when oxen pulled the plow. 
doctor in a 
hurry; he uses the telephone. He needs 
a part for machinery while the unhar- 
vested crop waits; he telephones to town. 
To him it means a saving of labor, quick 


He is another who needs a 


service, and the saving and gaining of 
money. Before he had the telephone, the 
farmer spent a large portion of his time 
on the road to attend to his business af- 
fairs, which in modern times he 
over the telephone. 

The telephone helps to make advance- 
ment in a community, town, or city. The 
telephone wires are circulatory systems 
for the vital fluids of a territory's life. 

Suppose you had to walk to the gro- 
cery to place every order, to the neigh- 
bor’s house every time you wanted to ask 
a question! The telephone is your errand 
boy. A large percentage of the business 
of all stores—the dry goods store, butcher 
shop, grocery store—is done over the tele- 
phone. It speeds up business and serves 
as a means of communication that cannot 
be given in any other way. Therefore, 


settles 


the social purpose of the telephone is to 
build up the community in which it oper- 
ates. 
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Without adequate telephone service our 
railroads and trolley lines would be hope- 
lessly blocked with traffic, the modern city 
skyscraper would be impossible, suburban 
life woefully inconvenient, and rural life 
intolerable. The ramifications of the tele- 
phone’s business and social conveniences 
are so great as to baffle analysis. Once 
the luxury of the rich man, it is today 
the necessity of all. 

Telephones not only are an important 
part in the home and community but also 
played an important role in winning the 
World War. In war, the op- 
portunity of airplane telephones to render 
real service helps to make the job of pro- 


peace or 


ducing them an important one. 

The mine telephone has warned in time 
to prevent many a disaster. 

The conductor of a train taps in on the 
wires with a portable telephone to call 
for help. 

Less than half a century ago we de- 
pended on word of mouth for transacting 
our business, and it seems impossible that 
a certain mechanism should become so 
vitally a part of our daily life. Without 
communication, we could exist, not live; 
and possibly the existence of many would 
soon cease. 
too much, no sacrifice too 
great, to keep the wires open. Every city, 
town, village and hamlet needs and should 
Linking city, vil- 
crossing mountains and 
telephone 
lenges Nature in her strongholds and bat- 
tles winter and 


No cost is 


have telephone service. 
lage and farm, 
wilderness, the 


system chal- 


her fiercest moods. In 


summer, in forest and desert, the tele- 
phone workers guard the highways of 
communication. Traveling afoot where 


there are no roads, crawling sometimes 
on hands and knees, riding on burrows, 


‘set there” as 


motorcycles, or trucks, they 
they can. 

We hear in these days of people get- 
ting married by telephone; of lawsuits 
heing conducted by telephone; of games 
being played by telephone. 

Without telephone service all industry 
would grow stagnant. It 
depend upon the slowly-moving 
mails or messenger. Block communication 
by wire, and 2,000,000 business and pleas- 
ure talks a day are replaced by 10,000 
tedious messenger trips. Block utilities and 
commerce lags, trading dwindles, manu- 
facture staggers; industry is blighted, 
prosperity sickens; wealth and _ health, 
happiness and hope, peace and plenty—all 
the characteristics of a normal, sane and 
progressive American community—turn to 
their opposites. This sounds overdrawn, 


soon can no 


longer 
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but the first essential of a society is that 
its members communicate, and without 
that communication a compact society 
would not be possible. 

Expansion and development of the tele- 
phone is increasing in a great measure. 
Figures that express the material and 
labor which they represent are terms al- 
most beyond comprehension. 

It is doubtful if, among all of the 
productions of human genius, there will 
ever be anything nearer the miraculous 
that is used so much and makes so much 
advancement in the community than the 
telephone. United States is spoken of as 
a talkative nation, for 200 calls for every 
man, woman and child are made each 
year. 

Whatever else may fail, the telephone 
service must not fail if human effort can 
prevent it. 

We, the general public, ought, in com- 
mon decency and fair dealing, avoid hasty 
judgment, ill-tempered complaints, and 
hostile notes of mind. We ought willingly 


and gladly to help to our utmost the 


institutions which both law and equity 
have called “Public Servants.” 
* * Ok 


The second prize went to Rosa Brince- 
field, of Abilene. Here is her paper: 


“What the Telephone Company Means 
to Our Community.” 
By Miss Rosa BRINCEFIELD. 

When Alexander Graham Bell in 1876 
created the crude, inefficient instrument 
that was the forerunner of the telephone 
of today, he did not, in the wildest flights 
of his imagination, or in his fondest 
dreams, vision the results of his years of 
working and experimenting. 

If he had been told than in less than 
half a century two billion dollars would 
be invested in a business he had made 
possible, that the distance around the 
carth could be spanned 1,200 times by tele- 
phone wires, even the “impractical dream- 
er” who had sacrificed 17 years of his life 
in privation and want, for a vision, would 
have been awed by the mammoth propor- 
tions the child of his brain had assumed. 

It would be interesting if some person, 
standing on a street corner, or near the 
door of a crowded building, asked ten 
people—choosing without discrimination, 
but merely as they hurried past—what 
they thought of the telephone, its com- 
mercial value, its necessity and in general 
just what it means to the public, nine of 
those people would answer very much like 
this: 

“Why, it’s very handy. I don’t know 
what I’d do without it.” 

“It’s not very expensive, but it’s very 
necessary to our comfort.” 

“It’s a very convenient device in con- 
stant demand. Mr. Bell must have made 
a pile of money out of it.” 

Perhaps the tenth might say: 

“Tt is a wonderful invention. 
revolutionized the 


It has 


whole world, and it 
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PATHS. 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Paths usually iead 
whether made by man or beast. 


where it will take them. 


They are like resolutions made and kept for a little while and soon forgotten ( 

We can account for the purpose of the paths of the shining steel rails: ) 
we know there is some destination for all who travel over their route. 
Because it costs people time and money to go these paths. 
there must be a purpose of some kind—family, business or pleasure. , 
are short-cuts 
Very often, too, such paths are taken with no regard for other 
Folks who trespass on the property of others in order to 
gain their own goals, are selfish. Such paths bother me, for I know the 
people who take them have no regard for the rights of others. 


Sometimes 
quickly. 
people’s lawns. 


paths 


in life. 


The Bible says the straight and narrow path is best. 
to but then nothing worth while is attained without real effort. 
to our telephone work at the switchboard. There must be no short-cuts, no 
We must look toward our work, never backward 


retaliation, no trespassing. 
nor away. 


somewhere. 
“Who started that path?” is my first thought 
on seeing a path. “Why was it started in the beginning ?” 

People are prone to follow a beaten path, even when they are not sur 
In some New England cities the irregular street { 
are said to have originally been paths made by animals going to water. 

Many people are imitators; some prefer to go a route traveled by others 
before them, as traveling is thus made easier. 


They always attract my attention, 


an 


Many paths seem purposeless 


Why? $ 


Consequently, 


taken to reach a destination more 


It is just so 


It is harder to keep 
That applies 


ii i i id 
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has not yet reached the zenith of its de- 
velopment.” 

And that is just what the telephone has 
done! It has brought the whole world 
into closer contact in ideas, in business, 
and in other relations that spell prosperity 
and happiness. 

Most people consider the telephone a 
closed incident, a finished product. But 
that is not so. No one may say what the 
next score, or the next decade of years 
may bring. 

It is not necessary to speak here of the 
usefulness of the telephone. One can 
realize the millions of messages that are 
carried over the wires daily. Messages of 
life, of death, of hope, of despair, social 
calls, and the prosaic calls to the shops. 
Let it suffice when I say there is nothing 
in more common use, except perhaps the 
lead pencil. 

We depend on the telephone and its 
operator for our very protection. In her 
bands rests, often, our lives, and most of 
the property of every community, which 
she protects from fire, flood and burglary. 

How potent, how dominant a part this 
small, black instrument on the wall, the 
table, or the office desk, plays in the lives 
of men, and of nations! 


What the Operator Sees as She 
Sits at the Switchboard. 

The very striking illustration of the girl 

at the telephone switchboard, which was 

used in connection with the paper, “Snap- 





shots Along Telephone Trail,” by Miss 
Nelle M. Roberts—published on page 20 in 
TELEPHONY of May 12—was used through 
the courtesy of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. 

The Kellogg company had the photo- 
graph and drawing made and used it in 
connection with one of its advertisements 
in TELEPHONY some time ago. It was very 
cleverly utilized by Miss Roberts in con- 
nection with her paper. 


Illinois Association Representa- 
tives at Depreciation Hearing. 


At the hearing on depreciation before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington, D. C., beginning May 1, the 
Illinois Telephone Association was repre- 
sented by a committee appointed by the 
board of directors. This committee con- 
sisted of Jay G. Mitchell, chairman, Dr. R. 
E. Gordon, A. R. Bone, and A. B. Cheadle. 
Mr. Cheadle also represented certain of 
the telephone companies operated by the 
Cheadle-Sterrett interests. 

The Illinois Telephone Association, 
through this committee, entered the ap- 
pearance of its member companies. The 
committee supported the position taken by 
the association in a brief dated November 
5, 1921, and in the statement published on 
pages 17, 18 and 19 of last week’s issue of 
TELEPHONY, which was filed in response 
to the announcement of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under dacket No. 
14,700, dated March 10, 1923. 
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Gatherings of Telephone People 


Recent Meetings of Owners and Managers, Chief Operators and Operators 


in Nebraska, Indiana and Iowa Bring Out Many Points of Value in the 


Furnishing of Telephone Service, Cooperation and 


Nebraska Operators and Managers 
Meet at North Platte. 

A group of telephone operators and man- 
agers assembled at North Platte, 
Neb., recently at the invitation of C. S. 
Copps, district traffic chief of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Grand Island 
district. 

The morning was spent in visiting the 
North Platte operating room and in get- 
ting acquainted. A 
juncheon at the 
Palace Hotel, fol- 
lowed by a com- 
munity song serv- 
ice, helped to make 
everyone feel at 
ease. 

A number of dif- 
ferent points of toll 
operating were dis- 
cussed in a round 
table led by Miss 
Anna _ Grosbeck, 
traveling chief op- 
erator of the 
Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. It 
is usually said that 
women are more 
prone to talk than 
men in a_ social 
gathering, but this 
time Miss Gros- 
beck had difficulty in getting the men to 
keep quiet long enough for the operators 
to get in a word now and then. 

It was a very interesting session through- 
out and many valuable points were brought 
out in addition to the social features which 
will do much to oil the traffic channels of 
the Grand Island district. 

To conclude the session Mr. Copps in- 
vited 


Bruce Brown, of Brady, to make a 
few remarks. Mr. Brown stressed the 
point of courtesy in operating. He told of 
a most memorable lesson he received many 
years ago while seated in the private office 
of a prominent telephone official. A man 
pushed past the information desk and rude- 
ly interrupted a private conference by ask- 
ing where a certain address could be found. 

Mr Brown expected to see the stranger 
refer to the information desk, or the 
corner policeman, but not so in this case. 


The ‘susy official personally secured the 


city directory and looked up the informa- 
tion ired and courteously bowed his 
calles the door. 

He mmented afterward, saying that 
if every employe would take the same at- 
titud 


dealing with the public and each 


other the company’s public relatigns would 
be very satisfactory indeed. 

Those shown in the reproduction of the 
photograph taken at the meeting are, left 
to right: 

Front row: O. Scofield, owner of Wal- 
lace exchange; Robt. Kunkle, North 
Platte, secretary, Dickens Telephone Co.; 
Hoatson, I lershey 
owner, Maxwell & Brady 


Beatrice operator at 


3ruce Brown 





Public Relations 


Central Indiana Telephone Association. 
More than 200 
luncheon. 

Mr. Wilde talked of the duty of the 
public service commission and its relation 
to both the public and the utilities. The 
gist of his address was that, if the utilities 


want pleasant relations with the public, 


people attended the 


they must play fair and give first class 
service; and if the public wants first class 

utility 
| must play fair and 


service, it 


be willing to pay 
what it costs to 


give such service 
plus a fair profit. 

Mr. Barnhart 
spoke at consider- 
able length, touch- 
ing the questions 
of public duty, pa- 
triotism 
integrity. 
“Wherever I 
speak,” said he, “it 


and busi- 
ness 


is my mission to 
preach to the utili- 
that they 
should put all their 


cards on the table 


ties 


face up, exhibit 


absolute candor 





Some Nebraska Telephone People Spent a Most Profitable Day Together at North Platte. 


Telephone System; Grace Anderson and C. 
O. Sutherland. 

Second row: Nellie Murray and Mrs. 
Cross, operators at Hershey; Sybil Wilson, 
chief operator at Gothenburg; W. H. Jen- 
kins, president, Hershey Telephone Co.; 
Anna Dick, chief operator, North Platte; 
Mrs. Martson, operator at Brady, and 
Miss Anna Grosbeck, traveling chief oper- 
ator, Northwestern Bell. 

Third row: Edith Book, chief operator 
at Maxwell; Edgar Hanna, Dickens Tele- 
phone Co.; Mrs. Carter, 
3rady; C. S. Copps, district traffic chief, 
Grand Island district; Geo. White, owner, 
Sutherland exchange, and Rebecka Billeter, 
chief operator, Cozad. 


chief operator, 





Relations of Utilites and Public 
Discussed at Luncheon. 


Henry A. Barnhart, of Rochester, Ind., 
president of the Indiana Telephone Asso- 
ciation, and Carl Wilde, director of service 
for the Indiana Public Service Commission, 
were the principal speakers at a luncheon 
at Greencastle April 25, when the Kiwanis 
and Rotary clubs of Greencastle enter- 
tained the representatives of the West 
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with their patrons 
and invite fair and 
constructive criticism from the public. 

“A great deal of the difficulty between 
the public and the utilities is due wholly 
to a misunderstanding on the people’s part. 
I haven’t a word of defense for any public 
utility that takes advantage of the pub- 
lic—such action is both indefensible and 
reprehensible. I only plead for an under- 
standing and for fairness on both sides. I 
believe it would lead to better relations if 
the people could be made to know the 
great expenses of recent years to which 
the telephone business has been subjected. 

“The people must know that our ex- 
penses never cease. We can not shut up 
shop nor curtail expenses when business 
gets bad, as some kinds of businesses do, 
but must go on 24 hours every day in the 
week and 365 days in the year. And yet 
we are permitted to make, at the most, 7 
per cent on our investment and assume all 
risks of storm, sleet and other destructive 
possibilities.” 

The speaker said he believed the Indiana 
Public Service Commission is a valuable 
body, both for the public and the utility 
companies, as it prevents either side from 
taking a wrongful advantage of the other. 
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An operators’ school was held in con- 
nection with the meeting. It was in 
charge of W. M. Kendrick, toll super- 
visor of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 

The morning session was given over to 
a business meeting. At the afternoon ses- 
sion Prof. R. V. Achatz, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, gave an illustrated lecture on pre- 
servative treatment of wood: poles. W. H. 
Curran, plant engineer of the Indiana Bell 
Co., Indianapolis, discussed “Foreign Wire 
Relations.” 

Harry Boggs, of the Indiana commission, 
spoke on simplified bookkeeping; and E. 
i. Potter, formerly in charge of the 
United States Naval radio school, gave an 
illustrated lecture on radio that was very 
interesting. 

The officers who served the association 
during past year were reélected. They 
are: M. L. Clouser, Thorntown, presi- 
dent; Dalton Wallar, Crawfordsville, vice- 
president; and John M. Stanley, Ladoga, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Bell and Connecting Company 
Representatives Meet. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
invited the operators, managers and of- 
fice employes of their connecting com- 
panies to a very instructive and pleasant 
meeting in Norfolk, Neb., on May 9. The 
visitors were received by John H. Duff 
and F. G. Hartzell, and not one present 
doubted their welcome. 

The forenoon was devoted to getting 
acquainted and informal discussion and 
shop talk. After a splendid lunch, short 
instructive talks were made by Effie An- 
derson of Columbus, Elsie Stunbaugh and 
Ruth Halverstein of Norfolk relative to 
the handling of toll calls, collections and 
subscribers’ Many questions were 
asked and answered in a pleasing and in- 
structive way. 

Mr. Hartzell gave a talk on “How to 
Increase To!l Business,” and he talked 
so well that there is no doubt that tolls 
will increase in that part of Nebraska. 
One operator said: “I am going to talk to 
my brother in New York—have him call 
me at 12 midnight, reverse.” 

The meeting was a decided success. A 
similar meeting is to be held in Columbus 
at an early date, followed by others as 
the season advances. 


calls. 


Good Talks, Good Attendance, at 
Operators’ School in Iowa. 


The operators’ school at Leon, Iowa, 
May &, was just as successful as the other 
operators’ schools which have been held 
under the auspices of the engineering ex- 
tension department of the Iowa State Col- 
lege, of Aimes. A group of papers of 
considerable merit was presented, and the 
attendance was very satisfying—the regis- 
tration list totaling more than 40 names. 

The school was in charge of Miss Anne 
Manager R. R. Wilcox, of 


Barnes and 
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the Leon & Lineville Telephone Co. The 
company was host at the luncheon which 
followed the morning session. 

The sessions began at 9 a. m. and con- 
tinued until late in the afternoon. That 
the program was a good one, may be 
judged from the following: 


Address of welcome, E. A. Place, pres- 
ident, Leon Chamber of Commerce. 

“Qualifications Necessary in the Se- 
lection of Operators,’ Miss Knauss, in- 
structress, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. 

“Industrial Iowa,” R. H. Holbrook, en- 
gineering extension department, Iowa State 
College. 

“Public Relations — The Company’s 
Standpoint and the Subscribers’ Stand- 
point,” R. R. Wilcox, manager, Leon & 
Lineville Telephone Co. 

“How Well Do You Sign Your Name?” 
Miss Connie Farver, of Garden Grove. 

Discussion on “How Correct Ticket De- 
tails Aid the Commercial Department.” 

“An Average Operator’s Problems,’ 
Mrs. Frances Akes. 

“The Value of System in Operating,” 
Miss Blanche Farver, Garden Grove. 

“Classification of Toll Rates,’ Miss 
Dowd, chief operator, Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., Corydon. 

“The Conversation Drill,” Miss Harris, 
chief operator, Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Osceola. 

Question box. 


Interurban Telephone Cables in 
France. 
By Chester Lloyd Jones, American Com- 
mercial Attache. 

The unsatisfactory conditions in the 
French telephone service have given rise 
to widespread criticism, and even to pro- 
posals that the telegraph and telephone 
services be taken out of the hands of the 
government and turned over to the opera- 
tion of private companies. 

There has recently been established a 
company known as the Taxiphone Co., the 
object of which is to introduce automatic 
telephones in French cities. Even if this 
service should greatly expand, however, it 
would leave unaffected the unsatisfactory 
conditions existing in interurban 
phonic communication. 

The French equipment for telephoning 
over long distance is not of modern type, 
a circumstance the more remarkable in 
view of the degree to which French in- 
vestigators have interested themselves in 
the scientific study of communication. 

The French long distance telephone 
service still regularly employs two-wire 
copper aerial circuits, using wires from 
2% millimeters to 5 millimeters in diam- 
eter. For many of the more important 


tele- 


routes the extension of this service is al- 
most physically impossible because of the 
large number of wires already in use. 
communication are 


These means. of 
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greatly affected by weather condition: and 
by the neighborhood of currents o: jn. 
dustrial electric power. The cost oi up- 
keep is also high, even under norma’ cir. 
cumstances. 

While the United States, Germany and 


England have adopted the use of cables, 
in which a large number of wires are 
joined, in their interurban — services, 


France has accomplished practically noth- 
ing in this way and has at present a cable 
service far inferior to that of Holland, 
in spite of its much greater extent and 
population. 

Plans for the laying of subterranean 
telegraph cables have been under discus- 
sion in France for many years, especially 
plans for a cable from Paris to Stras- 
bourg. Other routes actively demanded 
are the following: Paris-Amiens-Lille: 
Paris-Rouen-Havre; Paris-Amiens-Bou- 
logne - London; and _ Paris - Lyons - Mar- 
seilles. 

The establishment of the first of these 
lines was the Chamber of 
with the budget 
of 1923 and is now up for consideration 
by the senate. The postal, telegraph and 
telephone administration has promised to 


approved in 
Deputies in connection 


rush construction as rapidly as possible if 
necessary funds are forthcoming. 

The cost of installing a cable system, 
including a relay station every 100 kilo- 
meters, is estimated to be approximately 
2,075 francs per kilometer. Similar sery- 
ice on open line construction, it is said, will 
cost about 1,960 francs. It appears, there- 
fore, that the 
systems is 


establishment of the two 

about equally expensive, but 
the advocates of the cable lines point out 
that the ultimate cost to the state would 
be considerably less if the system now in 
force were 


abandoned, due to the fact 
that the upkeep of the cable systems is 
more economical than that of the lines at 
present in use. In addition, the improve- 
ment in the service which is to he ex- 
pected would, it is argued, greatly in- 
crease the use of the lines and therefore 
their earnings. 


Forty-Two Millions for Wire 
Services in Australia. 

Under the new Australian federal min- 
istry an advisory board is to take charge 
of reforming the activities of the postof- 
fice department, including the telephone 
and telegraph services. The sum of ap- 
proximately £9,000,000 ($42,750,000 at 
$4.75) is to be expended, says U. S. Con- 
sul General Thomas Sammons, Melbourne, 
Australia, in a report to the Department 
cf Commerce. 

The shortage of telephones in Australia 
at the present time is estimated at 15,(0". 
According to press reports, applications 
for new telephone installations are being 
received at the rate of over 2,500 a month, 
not more than 1,800 of which can be taken 
care of by the department with its present 
capacity. 
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Wm.W. Dean, Noted Engineer, Dead 


Prominent Inventor and Engineer Dies Suddenly in New York—Was Pioneer 
Telephone Man, Entering Field in Ear'y 80’s, and Founder of 


Electric Co.—Prolific 


Telephone men all over the country 
were much shocked to hear of the death 
of William W. Dean, one of the 
known telephone engineers of the United 
States, who passed away 
New York City, May 3. Death was due 
to heart failure, which was undoubtedly 


best 


suddenly in 


hereditary, as five of the deceased's rela- 
tives have died of the same trouble within 
the last Mr. Dean 
old, and left a widow and two sons, Wil- 
liam W. Jr. and Charles. A 


year. was 60 years 
sister also 
survives him. 

For several past Mr. Dean had 
been living at 143 ClarK Road, Lowell, 
Mass., where he had been connected with 
the United States Cartridge Co. 
services were held at Lowell and the in- 
terment was at St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Dean went to New York City May 
1 to arrange for winding up his connec- 
tion with the United States Cartridge Co. 
of Lowell, and make preparations for 
joining the General Motors Research Co. 
at Dayton, Ohio. 
the following day, and arose the morning 


years 


Funeral 


He met several friends 


of May 3 to turn the water on for his 
bath. His friends heard him walking 
about the room and after an hour called 
ior him, but found him lying dead in the 
bed. 
Physicians who were called at once 
stated that death had come quietly, as a 
result of weak heart action. Intimate as- 
sociates of Mr. Dean said he had been 
troubled heart for 
sudden death 


about his several 
months, but his came as a 
severe shock to all who knew him. 

William W. Dean was born in Fairfield, 
lowa, in 1863. He attended Washington 
University, in St. Louis, where he took a 
deep interest in telegraphy and telephony, 
which he maintained throughout his whole 
life. After his graduation, he became con- 
nected with the Missouri Bell company as 
a troubleman, and in 1887 was made chief 
Mspector. 


During these years he had been working 


hard, observing a great deal, and study- 
ing out the many problems of telephony 
Which were as yet unsolved. He had built 
up ior himself a practical knowledge of 


the tclephone business and was beginning 


to be recognized as an authority on ap- 
Parat R 

In ‘he late 80’s he went to South Amer- 
a chief engineer for the Compania 
Union Telefonica, of Buenos Ayres, where 
he sj four years reorganizing and re- 
buildir» the system. When this work was 
— 1 he again associated with the 
ell 


and later became chief 


panies, 


Dean 


Inventor and Famed for Harmonic Ringing System 


engineer for the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., remaining with the latter 
company for a number of years. 

About 15 years ago he started the Dean 
Electric Co., at Elyria, Ohio, for the man- 
ufacture of telephones. After a time, he 
left the Dean company in order that he 


might follow his profession as an en- 
gineer. He specialized in developing 


patents for manufacture, acquiring a very 
complete and widely known electrical lab- 
oratory. 

He was also connected with the Western 
Electric Co. in the early days and was 

















The Late ‘Billie’ Dean Was One of inde- 
pendent Telephony’s Outstanding 
Figures for Many Years. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Rochester, N. Y., for a 


with the 
Mfg. Co. at 
period. 

Prior to his death, Mr. Dean was with 
the United States Cartridge Co., at Lowell, 
designing special motors for phonographs. 

For over 20 years Mr. Dean was, prob- 
ably, the most prolific inventor in the tele- 
phone field. At one time it was said he 
had more telephone patents to his credit 
than any engineer in the industry, not ex- 
cepting C. E. Scribner. Perhaps the two 
greatest achievements of Mr. Dean in this 
direction was automatic ringing, which he 
perfected in an early day, and the system 
of harmonic ringing which he invented, 
and developed as a manufacturer, and 
which was first used by Independent com- 
panies. 

Back in 1912 TELepHony printed a list 
of the telephone patents granted to Mr. 
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Dean between November 24, 188) and 
April 2, 1912, that 


the fertility of his inventive genius 


spoke eloquently for 
and 
the intelligence of his unflagging in- 
dustry. 

The record showed: 1885, 1 patent; 1886, 
2 patents; 1887, 1 patent; 1894, 1 patent; 


1895, 6 patents; 1896, & patents, 1897, 11 
patents; 1898, & patents; 1899, 1 patent; 
1900, 2 patents; 1901, 4 patents; 1902, 3 


1904, 8 patents ; 
1907, 30 


patents; 1903, 13 patents; 
1905, 9 patents; 1906, 19 patents ; 


patents; 1908, 17 patents; 1909, 7 patents; 
1910, 8 patents; 1911, 10 patents; 1912, 
2? patents. 

For many years “Billie’ Dean, as he 


was popularly called, was one of the out 
standing figures in the Independent tele 
phone industry. He was known by all the 
pioneers in the business and took an active 
part in its development. His talent in per 
fecting equipment to speed up and make 
telephone service more efficient amounted 
to genius, and his contributions to the art 
have done much to raise American tele- 
phone standards to the high position they 
admittedly occupy today. 

Although not so closely identified with 
the telephone business during the past 
few years, Mr. Dean retained a keen in- 
terest in its progress and kept in close 
with his many 
While in Chicago several weeks ago, he 
visited the Kellogg factory, and spent sev- 
eral hours with President J. B. [Edwards 


renewing old associations and recalling the 


touch telephone friends. 


experiences of the early days when the 
industry was young. 

Mr. Dean had 
TELEPHONY for many years, and it is in- 


been a_ subscriber to 
teresting to note that he never sent in his 
renewal notice without adding a pleasant 
message of good will and cheer. His death 
will be sincerely mourned by telephone 
men everywhere. 
Italian Telephone and Telegraph 
Lines Extended. 
New poles, nearly all in pairs, 
been set up for a 


have 
kilo- 
meters in connection with improving the 


distance of 500 


telephone and telegraph service in Tus- 
according to U. S. Vice-Consul 
Farl Brennan, Florence, Italy. 

This extension has been made in 
nection with the work of electrification of 
various railway lines in southern and cen- 
tra! Italy and is being done by the Min- 
istry of Posts and Telegraphs. On these 
poles there have been placed about 7,900 
kilometers of copper wire. Additional 
work is under way for the new telephone 
lines between Florence and Pisa. 


cany, 


con- 





Improvements the Order of the Day 


Telephone Companies in Various Parts of Country Extending Linez, Making 
Additions to Switching Equipment and Providing New Exchange Buildings— 
New Copper Toll Circuits, Underground Cable, and Reconstruction Work 


Peninsular Company to Spend 
Half Million for Improvements. 
Plans for the largest program of ex- 

tension and additions thus far undertaken 

by the Peninsular Telephone Co., of 

Tampa, Fla. were announced recently by 

W. G. Brorein, president of the company. 
Expenditures necessitated by the ex- 

tensions will amount to close to half a 

million dollars, and will involve, among 

other matters, the construction of 600 

miles of new copper long distance circuits 

extending to all parts of the company’s 
system in Hillsborough, Pinellas, Mana- 
tee, Polk and Hernando counties. 

Included in the improvements will be a 
new copper long distance circuit extend- 
ing to Fort Myers, and operated in con- 
nection with the Lee County Telephone 
Co., of Fort Myers. At present, the only 
telephone connection Fort Myers has with 
the outside world is by an old-style iron 
wire line, over which conversation is prac- 
tically impossible most of the time, and 
wholly unsatisfactory the rest of the time. 

A new copper circuit is to be con- 
structed to Brooksville, with additional 
circuits to St. Petersburg, Clearwater, 
Plant City, Lakeland, Lake Wales by way 
of Winter Haven, Lake Wales by way 
of Bartow, Bartow itself, and the Ridge 
section from Frostproof to Haines City. 

Additional facilities also are to be pro- 
vided from Bartow to Arcadia, including 
the through copper circuit to Fort Myers 
from Arcadia. 

Extensive additions are to be made to 
the cable systems at Bradentown and 
throughout the entire Manatee river sec- 
tion, together with large additions to the 
central exchange facilities, switchboards 
and other equipment at that point. 

Additions are to be made to all of the 
Tampa branch exchanges—from 100 to 
200 new lines being added to each switch- 
board, in addition to new for the 
central exchange. 


lines 


Other additions to the service in Tampa, 
President Brorein’§ stated, will include 
much new underground cable and con- 
duit work, involving an expenditure ot 
about $100,000 on the outside plant of the 
company in Tampa. As the downtown 
section is well provided for in the matter 
of underground conduits, most of the un- 
derground work is to be done in the out- 
lying districts. 

These additions and extensions of the 
local system, President Brorein said, were 
necessitated by the rapid growth of 
Tampa and suburbs—the company’s local 
business having increased largely in the 
last year. 


Installation of the automatic system in 
the exchanges at Clearwater and Plant 
City, with big additions to the equipment 
and plants at both places, will also be com- 
pleted during the summer, it was an- 
nounced. Material extension of cable and 
switchboard facilities and equipment at 
the Lakeland exchange is another feature 
of the improvement program of the Pen- 
insular company. 

At Plant City the company has pur- 
chased its own building. Automatic equip- 
ment for the exchange is already on the 
ground, ready for installation. The com- 
pany also has purchased a building site 
at Sarasota and will begin construction 
of its own building there in a few weeks. 
At Sarasota, also, the automatic equip- 
ment is to be installed. 

All of this new work is to be completed 
in ample time to afford entirely adequate 
local and long distance service for the 
largely augmented numbers of winter 
visitors expected in Florida next season. 


Many Improvements Required in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


In order to establish a uniform method 
of operating the combined automatic and 
manual telephones now in use in Los An- 
geles, Calif., and at the same time to make 
preparations for the future growth of Los 
Angeles, the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. will introduce a new numbering 
plan within the next few moriths, accord- 
ing to announcement made by N. R. Pow- 
ley, commercial superintendent. 

The system will make it possible to use 
an automatic telephone to dial the number 
of a manual telephone in the same manner 
in which the automatic number is dialed. 

Among the improvements which will be 
required are: Additions to practically all 
of the company’s offices;.the renaming of 
six central offices, and the establishment 
of new office units in Hollywood and the 
Vermont, Adams, Huntington Park, Wil- 
shire and downtown areas. 

It will be necessary to bring into service 
large units of machine switching equip- 
ment in the Hollywood and downtown 
areas during the early part of the summer 
and to expand the company's construction 
program to care for the installation of 
70,000 new telephones in the. next two 
years. 

The plans for caring for local needs are 
characterized by Mr. Powley as “the 
greatest telephone program to be effected 
in the shortest time in the history of the 
telephone business.” 

The present automatic plant has a ca- 
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pacity of 100,000 telephones, which will be 
increased to 600,000 under the new plan, 
and the manual plant will be added to, 
wherever necessary, to take care of the 
growth. 

The company’s construction program for 
this year, including the installation of the 
new system, will reach the grand total of 
approximately $14,000,000, an amount al- 
most equal to the combined plant value of 
both companies at the time of consolida- 
tion in 1917. 


Carolina Company Has Started a 
Large Extension Program. 


Extensions and improvements in the 
service of the Carolina Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Tarboro, N. C., involving an 
expenditure of half a million dollars, have 
been announced by officials of the com- 
pany. The plans provide for spending ap- 
proximately $300,000 in Fayetteville on 
additional equipment to take care of in- 
creased business. 

The extensions will include the running 
of two of the five copper circuits now 
going to Fort Bragg, on to Sanford, con- 
necting at that point with the Bell sys- 
tem; and the building of a direct line from 
Sanford to Raleigh, affording the district 
improved service to central and_ north- 
western portions of the state. 

Extensions now under construction or 
already completed are a new copper cir- 
cuit from Fayetteville to Charlotte, which 
gives direct between _ these 
cities; three additional copper circuits to 


connection 


Selma, affording direct service to New 
York, Philadelphia and other northern 
cities; two copper lines to Roseboro, 


which, with the one now existing will fur- 
nish direct connection with Roseboro, Clin- 
ton and Garland. 

In addition to these improvements in 
the toll service, the Carolina company now 
has a force of men at work in Fayetteville 
extending its local cable lines. 

The exchange building there will be 
added to, and a new brick building will 
be built at Dunn, while work has started 
on the construction of exchange 
auarters in Washington. 


new 


Small Nebraska Company to Re- 
construct Its Plant. 


The Oakdale Telephone Co. of Ne- 
braska, has undertaken an extensive re 
building program. The lines in the town 
will be entirely reconstructed as we'' 4s 
part of the rural lines, with cable ins‘ lla- 
tion in the main portion of the town, vith 
all pole lines taken off the main stre: 
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The company was formed following the 
dissolution of the Cedar County Mutual 
Telephone Co. a few years ago when it 
was found necessary to increase the valu- 


ation of the company. The stockholders 
in the two companies are the same. The 
company is one of the few Independent 
corporations in the state that has been 
able to pay dividends right along and at 
the same time keep its lines in good service 
condition. Five thousand dollars has been 
set aside for the new construction. 


University Place Office of Lincoln, 
Neb., Exchange Cut Over. 


The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
recently cut over its new University Place 
exchange, and from it will serve 1,800 
patrons in that city, 


University 


sethany and North- 


east Lincoln. Place is the 
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Line Switch Units, Rack and Power Equipment in the ‘“‘M” Exchange. 


seat of the Nebraska Wesleyan univer- 
sity, and is a city of over 5,000 persons. 
Originally located two miles from Lincoln, 
the two have grown together until but a 
Natrow strip separates them. 

Several years ago the company had ex- 
perts who spent months in studying all the 
factors of city and company development 
and growth, and from the data at hand 
was able to predict with reasonable ac- 
curacy future telephone requirements. The 
establishment of this new office marks an- 
other step in the completion of this fun- 
damenta! plan. 

; The new office will be known as the 

M” exc ange of the Lincoln headquarters, 


and is the third to be established as part 
of this xchange. Heretofore the service 
has bee: manual. The new equipment is 
entirely 


itomatic of the latest type, and 
8 expected to render high-grade service. 

The company made ample preparations 
for the work of cutting over, and within 
five minvtes irom the time the last call 
Was put up on the manual exchange the 





Telegraph Co., in University Place, Neb. 


automatic equipment was put into service. 
Seventy-five men were used on the work. 
the 
manual 


Simultaneously with transferring of 
the wires from the 


to the automatic, 2 


switchboard 
special force of men 
were working in the manholes where the 
cables are spliced and on the poles where 
the wires and cable were connected. 

The new exchange building is of dark 
red pressed brick, trimmed with Bedford 
stone, is of the latest fireproof construc- 
tion and designed especially for the hous- 
the modern automatic telephone 
equipment. 


ing of 


Bill to Reduce Rates in New York 
City Rejected by Assembly. 
The New York Republican Assembly 


consigned to the scrap heap, on May 2, 
Senator Walker’s bill designed to make 
telephone New York City the 
same as they were in 1915. 

A motion to take the bill from the rules 
committee failed 72 to 69. 


rates in 
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Switch Bays in 


“M’’ Office of Lincoln T elephone & Telegraph Co., 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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Engineers and Manufacturers of Strowger 
Automatic Telephone Equipment since 1892 
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Pioneers in Automatic Telephony 


No telephone equipment can be completely de- 
veloped and made an engineering and commercial 
success overnight. Only long years of experience 
inactual operation can determine whether a certain 
type of equipment will be successful and economi- 
cal, or otherwise. 


When the time comes, as it inevitably must, to re- 
place your present equipment with automatic, 
remember that Strowger Automatic equipment, 
first in the field of automatic telephony, has stood 
the test of experience—has been successfully applied 
to the operating, traffic and service conditions of 
exchanges of every size and kind in all parts of 
the world. 


Studies of any exchange will be gladly made with- 
out charge or obligation. 


Aufomatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Antemagio ~eephene Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour PRapleiatien des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
ndon aris 








Automa‘ic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Aut tic Teleph Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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Financial Statements and Reports 


News about Companies as Shown in Reports Made at Their Annual Meet- 


ings—Financia] Conditions Reflected in Balance Sheets—Mountain States . 
Company Had a Healthy Growth— Nevada Company in Good Condition 


California Telephone & Light Co. 
Had Good Surplus Last Year. 
The annual report for 1922 filed April 

20 with the California Railroad Commis- 

sion by the California Telephone & Light 

Co., which operates in Santa Rosa, Calis- 

toga, Sonoma and vicinity shows that its 

telephone operating revenue was: Elec- 
tric, $261,376; telephone, $88,267, or a to- 
tal of $349,643. 

Operating expenses were $188,870 for 
electric and $64,411 for telephone; total 
$253,281, giving a net operating revenue 
of $72,506 for electric, and $23,856 for 
telephone, total $96,362. 

Miscellaneous non-operating revenue 
amounted to $1,378; interest, rent and 
other deductions totaled $52,599; and the 
net corporate income for the year was 
$45,141. 

The surplus at the beginning of the year 
amounted to $164,231; miscellaneous de- 
ductions were $486; and the company de- 
clared dividends of $156,660 during the 
year, leaving an accumulated surplus at 
the end of the year of $52,226. 





New Ulm, Minn., Company Had 
Revenues of $45,000 Last Year. 
A total income of $44,876 and a net in- 

come of $14,320 were shown on the finan- 

cial statement for 1922 recently issued by 
the New Ulm Rural Telephone Co., of New 

Ulm, Minn. Plant and equipment is listed 

at $205,247. 

The statement of operations for last year 
is as follows: 











REVENUES. 

Subscriber station rentals ........ $41,554 
Installations and renewals ........ 440 
co ere 2,465 
BEMOOEISOME oobi cc cccciiocecves 416 

Mn) suthotel saretandacneswaed $44,875 

EXPENDITURES. 

DOE? Sdcaccusacnacaeseveel $ 8,941 
Rg eB Seta cso wha aps aiyseumiatab a Rion 7,806 
EN ee ids ale sg ecpcials alia 7,830 
RES TEP ere 6,000 
NE 0k 3 og oe pain shir eomrie wai aa 14,298 

a ae ee $44,875 

DISTRIBUTION 

NOES crhide ns nod greed wee aed $ 1,015 
I dak ted Sencar Ciara Bee adceidia 4301 
Ra i aig Seid e 2.764 
Accounts charged off ............. 660 
RE OD 6 oo cain cecscesien 5,579 

FN eta ole nid hCotacaiaigacsremiwn $14,319 
Reedley, Calif.. Company Files 


Report for Last Year. 

The Reedley Telephone Co., operating 
in Reedley, filed its report for the year 
1922 with the California Railroad Commis- 
sion on April 19. 


The company’s operat- 





ing revenue for last year was $21,581; 
operating expenses, $16,450, giving a net 
operating revenue of $5,131. Interest, 
rent, taxes and other deductions totaled 
$2,006, making the net corporate income 
for the year $3,125. The surplus at the 
beginning of the year amounted to $9,615, 
and the accumulated surplus at the end of 
the year was $12,740. 


Keystone Company Increasing 
Revenue, Decreasing Expenses. 
The net earnings of the Keystone Tele- 

phone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., for March 
were $10,786 greater than they were for 
March of last year, and the net earnings 
for the first quarter of this year were 
$23,920 above those for the same period 
last year. This increase was brought 
about by greater gross earnings and lower 
expenses. 

The balance available for dividends, 
surplus and reserve was $7,199 more for 
March of this year than for the same 
month last year, and for the three months’ 
period it was $15,954 greater. 


For month ended 
March Year 
31,1923 previous 
Gross earnings ........ $146,587 $139,473 
Operating expenses and 
83,961 87,633 


taxes 
62,626 $ 51,840 
43,950 40,363 


ee ee) 





Net earnings ........ $ 
Less interest charges... 





Balance available for 
dividends, surplus 
and reserve ....... $ 18,676 $ 11,477 
For 3 months ended 
March Year 
31,1923 previous 
Gross earnings ........ $434,525 $415,810 


Operating expenses and 
245,699 250,904 


taxes 
Net earnings ........ $188,826 $164,906 
Less interest charges... 131,749 123,783 








Balance available for 
dividends, sur plus 
and reserve ....... $ 57,077 $ 41,123 

Indiana Bell’s 1922 Deficit Nearly 

$390,000. 

The Indiana Bell Telephone Co. had a 
gross income for 1922 of $864,698.09, 
which was $786,164.47 larger than the 
gross income for 1921, it is shown by the 
annual report of the company. Notwith- 
standing the increase, the gross income was 
insufficient by $388,869.78 to pay interest 
and rent, so the deficit for the year is 
shown to be that amount. 

The income account shows the total 
operating revenues for 1922 were $7,546,- 
116.51, or $682,934.43 more than for 1921. 
It also shows that the total operating 
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expenses, including depreciation, were 
$6,217,139.387, or $35,573.31 greater than for 
1921. The revenues increased proportion- 
ately much greater than the expenses. 
In his annual report to the stockholders, 
President C. H. Rottger said in part: 


“While the results for the year 1922 
show improvement over the year 1921, 
they are still far from satisfactory. The 
revenues fell short of paying operating ex- 
penses and interest charges by nearly 
$390,000, with nothing whatever for any 
return on the stockholders’ investment rep- 
resented by $15,000,000 capital stock out- 
standing, all of which was issued and sold 
at par for cash or its equivalent in prop- 
erty. The net earnings for the year, before 
interest, were at the rate of 2.59 per cent 
on the average plant in service. 

As stated in the 1921 annual report, the 
unsatisfactory financial condition of your 
company is due to the inadequate rates for 
service. The public service commission of 
Indiana is making a statewide investiga- 
tion of our rates and has before it, for 
consideration, new rate schedules which 
we submitted for our entire system. This 
investigation is nearly completed and we 
confidently expect a decision from the 
commission before July 1, 1923. 

During the year 1922 we expended ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 for additions to 
plant and equipment, the principal items 
being as follows: Land and buildings, $41,- 
620; central office equipment, $832,786; 
subscribers’ station equipment, $701,019; 
exchange lines, $1,082,554; toll lines, $330,- 
039. 

During the year we connected 33,572 
stations, disconnected 31,542 stations and 
sold three small exchanges operating 284 
stations, making a net gain of 1,746 sta- 
tions for the year. Our program for 1923 
contemplates an expenditure of $3,000,000 
for new construction. This expenditure 
will enable us to provide additional facili- 
ties in congested sections in some of our 
larger exchanges, betterments and im- 
provements where urgently required and 
an estimated net gain of 11,000 telephone 
stations. 

On December 31, 1922, there were more 
than 463,000 stations connected with the 
Indiana Bell company’s statewide system. 
During the year the company handled a 
daily average of 1,071,725 local messages 
and 13,658 toll messages. During the year 
the company has paid out $63,982 to its 
employes under its plan for employes’ pen- 
sions, disability benefits and death ben- 
efits. The total payroll expenditures cur- 
ing 1922 amounted to $4,613,080.” 

The balance sheet shows assets and 
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ijabilities of $33,742,972.30. For plant and 
equipment the book cost is $30,901,027.08, 
or about $5,000,000 less than the company’s 
appraisal in the rate case before the com- 
mission, the appraisal being made on the 
basis of cost of reproduction on average 
prices, including high of recent years. The 
balance sheet also shows the capital stoct 
is $15,000,000, the funded debt $11,416,700, 
and advances from system corporations for 
construction, $5,133,625. It shows a corpo- 
rate deficit of $2,430,918.23. 


Cumberland Bell Reports Profits of 
About 3% Per Cent. 

A net profit of 3.79 per cent. or a total 
of $1,862,400 on an investment of $50,- 
308,091 was reported for the last fiscal 
year in a statement recently issued by C. 
A Stair, general manager of the Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Louisi- 
ana. The report covers the company’s 
operation in four states, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

According to the statement, the gross 


earnings totaled $16,337,255, with total 
operating expenses of $14,474,814. 
Mr. Stair also stated that new tele- 


phones for the year will total 17,923 at a 
cost of $5,741,400. The company oper- 
ates 505 central offices and 278,050 tele- 
phones connecting with 87,711 stations of 
other companies and 2,071 lines to farm 
houses. 

The equipment of the company, accord- 
ing to the annual report, includes among 
other assets, 857,268 miles of wire, 21,715 
miles of pole line and 809 miles of under- 
ground conduit. 

The employes number 6,700 persons with 
an annual payroll of $6,700,000. 


Southern Bell Looks for Great De- 
velopment in Next Five Years. 
More than $5,600,000 was expended last 

year in installing additional central office 

equipment and outside plant work by the 

Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

in five southeastern states, including Ala- 

bama, Georgia, Florida and North and 

South Carolina. Most of this was new 

money obtained from investors. 

The gross operating revenue was $16,- 
119,652, and operating expenses amounted 
to $13,191,180, the net revenue being 
$2,928 472, 

According to an official statement, the 
importance, extent and value of the tele- 
Phone service is indicated by the fact that 


there wcre approximately 736,342,000 local 
calls and 8,500,000 long distance calls dur- 
ing 1% in the states named. 

The ompany now has 259,467 stations 
in five states connecting approximately 
120,000 stations of other companies and 
23,000 iciephones on farm homes. 

There are 6,600 Southern Bell employes 
and the company’s annual pay roll is more 
than $7.°74,500. The company owns 292 
central »'fices, 782,643 miles of wire, 13,105 
miles Oi 


pole line and 1,045 miles of un- 
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deground conduit included in its local and 
toll plant. This property represents an in- 
vestment of more than $48,215,673. 

Announcement made by the company i: 
that the next five years of growth and 
development in southeastern territory will 
be such as to cause the already large in- 
vestment to grow rapidly year by year. 
The year 1923 will be one of expansion 
for the telephone industry, and if there 
are no delays the unfilled demand for 
service should be practically eliminated, 
the company states. 

Some of the estimates already made in- 
clude for the year an expenditure of $5,- 
557,000 for additions and extensions ex- 
clusive of operating expenses. Approxi- 
mately 55,266 new telephones will be in- 
stalled and 54,887 removed, making a net 
gain of 20,379 telephones. The necessary 
capital has been arranged for and plans 
‘mapped out so that the program will be 
carried out as arranged. 

Engineers of the company estimate that 
during the next five years 300,924 new 
telephones will be installed as a whole 
and 190,835. will be discontinued, leaving 
a net gain of 110,089 telephones during the 
period. This will require gross addition 
to the plant costing $30,781,000. 


Summaries of Reports of Class A 
Companies for January. 

The statement of revenues and expenses 
of 72 Class A companies compiled by the 
bureau of statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows the operating 
income for the first month of this year 
to be about 21 per cent higher than that 
for January, 1922. 

Revenues totaled well over $52,000,000, or 
12 per cent more than those for the preced- 
ing January, and the expense of operation 
amounted to $36,225,000, an increase of 


8% per cent. 
revenues 








The ratio of expenses to 
decreased 2.25 per 

Traffic expenses were 7.1 per cent higher 
for last January than for January of 
1922, and taxes assignable to operations 


cent. 


were 18 per cent higher. 

There were 10,546,838 stations in serv- 
ice at the end of last January, as com- 
pared with 9,877,728 the year before, an 
increase of about 7 per cent. 
Comparison cf Pennsylvania Bell 

Figures for 1921 and 1922. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
earned net income of $6,075,437 in 1922, 
or 10.1 per cent on $60,000,000 of stock, 
against $5,869,000, or 9.87 per cent, earned 
in 1921. The income account follows: 


1922 1921 Increase 


Operating 
revenue $37,223,878 $34,154,690 $3,069,188 
Operating 
expense 27,764,436 25,437,836 2,326,600 








Net oper- 

ating 

revenue $ 9,459,441 $ 8,716,854$ 742, 
Taxes, etc. 1,759,606 1,517,916 241 








Operating 
income. 
Non-oper- 
ating 
income 
(net).. 


$ 7,699,835 $ 7,198,938 $ 500,897 


1,272,206 
Total in- 
come.. 
3ond in- 
tere st, 


1,574,547 


*302,341 





$ 8,972,041 $ 8,773,485 $ 199,536 


2,896,604 2,904,580 *7 976 





Dividends $ 4,800,000 $ 4,800,000 





Surplus... $ 1,275,487 $ 1,068,904$ 206,533 
*Decrease. 


Compared with the 1920 report, the one 
for 1922 was especially favorable. 





Item. 


end of month 

Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues... 
SS PP rarer ere 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 


ee ey 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses 


Net telephone operating revenues 


Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
Operating income before deducting taxes. 
Taxes assignable to operations ........... 

Operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent... 





Number of company stations in service at 


ee ee ey 


Telephone operating expenses ......... 


eT Pee Per Te re $ 495 $ 


ee 


r-——For the month of January——— 
Increase or de- 


crease (*). 


























Ratio, 

1923. 1922. Amount. Pct. 
10,546,838 9,877,728 669,110 6.8 
$33,311,747 $30,519,654 $2,792,093 9.1 
2°453.428  2'163°431 289:997 13.4 
452.611 435.439 17.172 3.9 
13,815,022 11,590,095  2,224°927 19/2 
1:459:504  1/323°612 135,892 10.3 
931.367 789.360 142,007 18.0 
1,923:617  1,736:349 187.268 10:8 
1,922,852 1,734,852 188,000 10.8 
$52,424,444 $46,823,088 $5,601,356 12.0 
$ 6,855,093 $ 730,965 10.7 
6,609,221 870.043 13.2 

13.241/411 946.268 7.1 
4,417,899 185,610 4.2 
5/818 2764 «3.6 
$36,225,092 $33,409,442 5,650 8.4 
$16,199,352 $13,413,646 5,706 20.8 
1,042 *$ 547 *52.5 
1,528 1/203 325 27.0 
331.779 212°642 «119,137 56.0 
 15,866.540 13,200°843 2.665.697 20:2 
. 4,935,522 «=—«- 3584268 6511254. «18.2 
$11,631,018 $ 9,616,575 $2,014,443 20.9 
: 69.10 71.3 a ccs: 











Statistics of Operations of Cla 


ss A Companies for January. 





Handling Manual-Automatic I raffic 


Special Training of Operators in the Interconnection of Manual and Auto- 


matic Traffic Is Required—The Tri-State Devised a Course Which Would 
Enable the Operators to Understand the Process of ‘‘Cross-Over’’ Connections 


Trafic Superintendent, Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The development of automatic telephone 
service in the United States during the 
last few years has created in some of the 
larger cities the complicated problem of 
giving a combined automatic-manual serv- 
ice. This has been necessary owing to the 
large outlays of capital in modern manual 
central office equipment, which cannot be 
economically scrapped until such a time 
as its life has in a large measure reached 
its ultimate. 

In the the 
automatic system it has, therefore, been 
considered good business policy to take 


process of conversion to 


care of expansion with automatic equip- 
ment, retaining the valuable manual equip- 
ment providing an interchange of 
connections between the two systems in 
such a way as to give the automatic sub- 
scriber a service to other automatic sub- 
and to manual subscribers, at 
least as satisfactory as that he would have 
had on the full manual system. Other- 
wise the automatic subscriber would natur- 
ally feel that the gradual 
towards full automatic service was a step 
backward instead of progress in the art 
and would resist such a change. 

The connections between 
manual and automatic lines may be most 
established by 


and 


scribers 


conversion 


“cross-over” 


economically operators, 





By W. I. Howard 


making it necessary to train them in many 
additional practices. When a manual sub- 
scriber asks connection to a sub- 
scriber on the automatic system she must 
go in on a trunk to the proper automatic 
office and dial the called number. 

In completing such a connection, the 
operator encounters a number of condi- 
tions not encountered in the manual con- 
nection. She learns that a called line is 
busy only after she has completed the 
dialing process. 
the use of the dial and the dialing circuit, 
to avoid sending preliminary, distorted or 


for a 


She must be accurate in 


wrong impulses into the automatic equip- 
ment. * 

If during a conversation an automatic 
subscriber is cut off, she must know how 
to re-establish the connection even though 
he is still at the telephone and holding his 
automatic connection busy to her. When 
an automatic subscriber wants a manual 
subscriber he must dial through the auto- 
matic office to get his order to an oper- 
ator who has access to the manual lines. 

In training the operating forces to han- 
dle the “cross-over” traffic, it is necessary 
that they have a general knowledge of 
the principal functions of the automatic 
switches and what happens when they use 
their equipment improperly. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


The operators found it very difficult t 
get a clear understanding of the automatic 
equipment, from verbal descriptions, as 
might be expected, and the demonstration 
board shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion was provided. 

The demonstration equipment is mount- 
ed on an oil painting of a section of the 
business district of St. Paul and is, to a 
certain extent, a true picture of the sk 
line and two of the the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
long, two-story building at the left of the 
the Garfield 

section of 


offices of 


picture represents automatic 


exchange, with a automatic 
equipment mounted on it. The seven-stor 
building with a roof garden, to the right 
ot the Garfield | 

sentation of the office 


building housing the Cedar exchange, as 


office, is a good repre- 


main downtown 
well as the general offices of the company 
The first floor of the building is not shown. 

On the front of this building is mounted 
a bank of subscribers’ line multiple jacks 
three strips of trunk multiple jacks and 
three strips of answering jacks and asso- 
ciated lamps. Below this is a 
“A” operators’ keyboard, with two com- 
plete cord circuit equipments, and a dial 


section ( f 


for calling subscribers connected to the 
automatic offices. 
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Demonstration Equipment Designed to Give Operators a Knowledge of What 
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Actually Takes Place 


in Manual-Automatic Cross-Overs: 
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At the right of the “A” position is a 


section of “B” operators’ keyboard, 
equipped with two trunks from manual 
offices, one trunk from an automatic office, 
and a so-called display panel on which the 
illuminated digits of a manual number ap- 
pear when an automatic subscriber dials 
4 subscriber on the manual system. The 
four switches shown mounted above the 
display panel are the digit selectors for 
the panel. 

The teacher in instructing the students 
how to handle the different 
calls operates the telephone and keyboard 


classes of 


equipment as the subscribers and the oper- 
ators at the switchboard do, thus demon- 
strating the different steps followed in the 
completion of connections. 

The following classes of calls and con- 
nections are demonstrated : 


subscriber calling a manual 
the same office. 

\ manual subscriber calling a 
subscriber in another office. 

A manual subscriber calling an auto- 
matic subscriber. 

An automatic subscriber calling an auto- 
matic subscriber. 

An automatic subscriber calling a man- 
ual subscriber. 

An operator encountering a busy manual 
line. 

An operator encountering a busy auto- 
matic line. 

An operator encountering 
busy in the automatic system. 

An operator referring a subscriber to 
the supervisor. 


A manual 
subscriber in 
manual 


all 


trunks 
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An operator taking care of an automatic 
subscriber who has dialed incorrectly. 

An operator retarding or forcing the 
dialing impulses and its effect upon the 
automatic switches. 

Handling a call from an automatic sub- 
scriber when a trunk assignment lamp is 
burned out. 

Handling a subscriber who wishes to re- 
call the operator. 

Re-establishing a connection cut off dur- 
ing conversation—between the different 
classes of subscribers. 


The course of a call in a manual or an 
automatic multi-office exchange is under- 
stood and need not here. 
Completing connections from manual lines 
to automatic 


be mentioned 


lines, and vice versa, are 
comparatively new however and may be 
of sufficient interest to narrate. 


A manual subscriber asks his “A” oper- 

The “A” 
operator selects an idle trunk to the auto- 
matic office, in which the called line ter- 
minates, and inserts the calling cord of the 
pair in the trunk, after having thrown the 
key to connect it with her dialing circuit. 
She dials the last four digits of the sub- 
and at the end of the 
dialing period the called subscriber’s tele- 
phone bell rings automatically. 


ator for an automatic number. 


scriber’s number 


In case the connected parties are cut off 
during conversation, the fact that an auto- 
matic subscriber is involved makes it nec- 
essary that the “A” operator have access 
to a special or service operator who has 
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access to the test connector and can “get 
in” on a busy automatic line. On 
of the “A” 


asks the automatic subscriber to hang up 


request 
operator, the service operator 


his telephone so the connection may be re- 
established. 

An automatic subscriber dialing a 
ual subscriber the 
lectors to operate in their turn and set up 


man- 
causes four digit se- 
the called party’s number on the display 
panel, before the operator at the office in 
The 
multiple 


which the called number terminates. 
call-indicator operator tests the 
jack of the called line and finding it not 
busy, inserts the plug of the trunk seized 
by the call, starting the automatic ringing 
of the called party’s bell and clearing the 
call indicator equipment for the next call. 

The call-indicator operator cannot “cut- 
in” on this class of traffic and requires a 
head receiver only for 
test. 
SIX 


securing a busy 

A call-indicator position will store 
calls, which appear before the oper- 
ator for completion in the order in which 
the 


A seventh storing equipment is 


they were initiated by calling sub- 
scribers. 


provided to take care of any call that may 


have reached the manual office after the 
six regular storing devices have been 
seized. 

Since the demonstration board has been 


in use, we find the operators have little 
difficulty in against incorrect 
operation of the equipment provided for 


establishing “cross-over” traftx 


guarding 


Organizing for Increased Efficiency 


Good Service Is a Tangible Asset—It Includes Every Employe and Every De- 
partment—Efficiency Increased by Developing Initiative and Enthusiasm— 
Address Delivered at the Convention of the Nebraska Telephone Association 


By H. F. McCulla 


Commercial Engineer, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Hastings, Neb. 


There are two fundamental conceptions 
of the main objects to be attained in or- 
ganization practice. The first conception 
is to safeguard the owners’ interests by 
closely supervising each employe’s act so 
as to reduce to a minimum all chance of 
making mistakes. This is essentially the 
governmental plan. It tends to discourage 
and delay the work, provide a maximum 
of non-productive labor, a minimum of 


mitiative, enthusiasm and production per 
emplove. 

With a mistaken conception of results 
to hy 


obtained, this plan so binds and in- 


ter fi that it is referred to on every 
hand »y the well known name “Red Tape.” 
_ The second conception of the main ob- 
Ject business organization is that of 
incr: g the efficiency of each and every 
emp! and thus secure maximum pro- 
ductiy at minimum cost. In summary, 
pick r employe. Give him all the ad- 
Vance 


this means 


nformation possible ; 





not only for a particular job, but of the 
work as a whole. 

Remember that at one time our knowl- 
edge of the particular subject at hand was 
as limited as his. The old theory of a 
“self-made man” was exploded long ago, 
for we know that without help in various 
ways from another, none would progress 
very rapidly or very far. 

Tell him as nearly and as exactly as 
possible what is wanted. Then step aside 
and leave the execution of the job to him. 
Judge the results obtained by his average 
unit cost for a period of time, not by any 
particular piece of work. Give him due 
credit for any improved methods which 
he works out and puts into effect to good 
advantage. 

This plan is working out in all types of 
business organizations today, and is recog- 
nized by all as the plan which develops 
in the employe initiative, enthusiasm, self- 
confidence and loyalty. 


“Service,” after all, is the most im- 
portant point to be covered by this paper. 
It is the one commodity which we are all 
selling, and to all of us is of the greatest 
importance. However, many business con- 
cerns use the word without clearly under- 
standing its meaning. To them it sounds 
well and they hope the sound will make a 
favorable impression. 

What May Be Done to Improve Or- 
ganization Service. 

are many public 
now endeavoring to preach and 
practice better service, because they have 
learned a little concerning what they have 


There 
panies 


utility com- 


lost in the past by withholding a real 
service from their patrons. The class of 
commercial enterprises which has long. 


supplied a conscientious service will con- 
tinue to do so, for they realize that service 
is the key to the successful conduct of their 
business. 

“Service” does not mean alone the kind 
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of telephone communication which our 
plant will furnish. Service includes every- 
thing pertaining to the company and its 
affairs. And here we can best bring out 
the points which will answer the question 
stated before, “What may be done to im- 
prove organization service?” by’ realizing 
and recognizing the following facts, and 
incorporating them at all times into our 
service: 

Good service is a summary of the best 
in the organization, including every em- 
ploye and every department. Good service 
is not a theory—it is a tangible result. 
We realize that we must not build this 
service upon the sandy and false founda- 
tion of hastily-formed policies, but rather 
upon the solid, substantial rock of basic 
principles—principles established by years 
of conscientious service, and which have 
stood the test of time. 

Today, more than ever in the history of 
business organizations, is realized the im- 
portance of the “little things.” Courtesy, 
thoughtfulness, and “I thank you” spirit. 
The courtesy and thoughtfulness of the 
solicitor, the installer, the troubleman, the 
collector, the commercial employe who re- 
ceives the subscriber’s payment for service 
over the counter, may appear as “little 
things” to us, yet they form a large part 
of the magic word “service.” 

Courtesy is the one thing which costs 
us nothing, means so much to the other 
fellow, gives us that pleasant feeling of a 
kindly deed done, and can reflect nothing 
but credit to the individual or company 
which bestows it. 

And the “I thank you” spirit is about 
the most contagious thing in the world. 
“Thank you” is easy to say and a thous- 
and times easier to listen to. However, 
a mechanical, cold-blooded, “Thank You” 
is not courtesy. 

The dictionary gives courtesy as “polite- 
ness with kindness.” The kindly tone, the 
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pleasing smile, the careful attention and 
consideration, exemplify courtesy much 
more than any formal expression. 
Essentially, remember at all times that 
“service” is our “all in all.” Service is 
progressive, and must be recognized as 
such. We must consider no limitation to 
service, striving always for perfection. 


Not All Calls by State Employes 
Are Tax-Free in Missouri. 

For the information of telephone men 
in Missouri who are not familiar with 
the revenue act as applied to long dis- 
tance calls necessitated by the increased 
activity of the highway department in 
road building, the Missouri Telephone As- 
sociation states that the act provides that 
telephone calls on government business 
which are to be paid from the funds of 
the United States or of the state, are ex- 
empt from this tax. This applies to tele- 
phone calls that are to be paid out of 
state funds only. 

All employes of the state highway de- 
partment who are entitled to tax free 
messages will be supplied with proper 
identification cards for presentation at the 
toll office when calls are made. In addi- 
tion to the identification, they will be 
supplied with exemption certificates and 
directed to fill them out properly and 
leave at the office when call is made. 


Oklahoma Telephone Companies 
Operating on Narrow Margin. 
Telephone companies have perhaps been 

operating at a closer margin during the 

past few years than at any time during 
pre-war days, according to a statement by 

H. W. Hubenthal, telephone engineer of 

the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 
The war-time advance in rates repre- 

sented in Oklahoma a total increase in 
revenue, per station, between 1914 and 

1920, of approximately 43 per cent, he 
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said. During the same period operating 
expenses increased, 
cent. Receding costs and reduction of 
rates in Oklahoma since 1920 have heen 
such that in 1922 the expense increase 
over 1914 was 43 per cent, while the rev- 
enue increase was 5 per cent less, or 38 
per cent, per station, these figures being de- 
veloped from reports of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., applicable to Okla- 
homa. 


per station, 63 per 


The statement reviews the work of the 
telephone department showing that it has 
saved the people of Oklahoma large sums 
of money and has been operated at the 
small cost of $5,000 per year. Approxi- 
mately, 98 per cent of the complaints to 
the department are disposed of informally 
without the necessity of a hearing. 

There are two telegraph companies, 300 
Independent telephone exchanges, 153 
Southwestern Bell company exchanges and 
76,000 miles of long distance lines in 
Oklahoma, according to the statement. 
There are 250,000 telephone stations in 
Oklahoma which are about evenly divided 
between the Bell, Independent and rural 
companies. 


Wed by Telephone; Bride in Tex- 
as, Groom on Coast. 

Miss Helen Leona Satterwhite, sitting at 
the telephone office in Fort Worth, Texas, 
was wedded to Horace William Keller, crit- 
ically ill with pneumonia in the naval hos- 
pital at Bremerton, Wash., May 3, by a 
long distance ceremony. 

Justice of the Peace Hughes, sitting be- 
side the bride in Fort Worth, officiated at 
the ceremony, getting the verifications 
from persons in the sick room of Keller. 
Justice of the Peace James W. Carr offi- 
ciated in Bremerton. A telephone circuit 
more than 2,000 miles in length was set 
up for the occasion. The ceremony was 
completed in 45 minutes. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Bell's Injunction Suit Against 
; Nebraska Commission. 

After lasting for five days, the hearing 
before a master in chancery in Omaha of 
the Northwestern Bell’s injunction suit 
against the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission was adjourned until May 21, 
when witnesses from the New York office 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. will be heard. The suit involves the 

. future rate schedules of the Bell in Ne- 
braska, although primarily it is a suit to 
enjoin the elimination of the 10 per cent 
surcharge on exchange rentals that has 
been in effect for several years. 

The principal witness for the company 





was H. A. Livermore, statistician for the 
Northwestern Bell. He took the stand 
after both sides had emphasized the im- 
portance of going fully into the facts and 
each had detailed the effect of the proposed 
rates. Mr. Lamaster, who appeared with 
Chairman Taylor for the commission, en- 
tered an emphatic objection to the in- 
clusion in the expenditures account of 
the five million dollars that the Bell has 
spent in experimenting on machine switch- 
ing and in the installation of the equip- 
ment in Omaha. He said the telephone 
user should not be charged with the cost 
of experimenting. 

E. M. Morsman, for the eompany, said 


. maintenance, 


that the commission rates would be cot- 
fiscatory and, that under the rates it has 
been allowed to charge, the company has 
made no greater return than 4.64 per cent 
during any year since 1917. 

Mr. Livermore’s testimony consisted 
largely of showing the financial results of 
operations for the last five years, the di- 
vision between toll and exchange revenues 
and expenses, the allocations between the 
five states served, the amounts set aside 
for depreciation and those expended im 
together with a_ complete 
financial history of the company, to sup- 
port the contention that it has failed to 
earn a reasonable return on a fair \alua- 
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tion of the property. One of the items he 
presented showed that telephone users con- 
tribute approximately $200,000 a year in 
federal taxes. 

Cannot Order Line of One Com- 

pany Connected to Another, 

The Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 
sion ruled on April 19 that it had no 
power to order that line No. 600 of the 
Edwards County Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Lewis, be disconnected from the switch- 
board of that company and connected to 
the Belpre Telephone Exchange, of Bel- 
pre. 

A number of subscribers on line No. 
600 filed a petition for connection to the 
Belpre company, but the officers of the 
The 
commission found that the petitioners had 
a reasonably sufficient 


Edwards County company objected. 


telephone connec- 

tion with the Belpre exchanges and its 

subscribers, through the trunk line now 

owned by the Edwards County company. 
. 

United Company Purchases Her- 

ington, Kans., Company. 

The purchase of the Herington Codpera- 
tive Telephone Exchange, of Herington, 
by the United Telephone Co., of Abilene, 
was authorized by the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission.on April 27. 

It is stipulated in the contract of sale 
that the United company is to furnish free 
exchange service to the exchanges at Bur- 
dick, Latimer, Ramona, Delavan, Lost 
Springs, Tampa, Hope, Lincolnville, and 
Woodbine. 

The matter has been pending for some 
time, there having been several delays in 
order to give certain stockholders of the 
Herington company an opportunity to re- 
finance it—which, however, they were un- 
able to do. 


Must Reconnect Smaller Company 
and Show Cause for Increase. 


The Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, on April 24, ordered the Fayette 
Rural Telephone Co., of Fayette, to re- 
sume business with Moscom Plains Tele- 
Phone Co. and to appear before the com- 
inission May 15, to show cause why it 
should not continue to give service at the 
lormer rate. 

The Moscom Plains exchange is a small 
Organization in the south central part of 
Michigan. The Fayette organization is 
larger and it connected the Moscom com- 
Pany with the rest of the Michigan sys- 
tem. The Fayette company is alleged to 
have raised its prices for service without 
notice, and the Moscom company refused 
to pay, and was cut off. 


Increased Rate Schedule Author- 
ized for Thomasville, N. C. 


A rate advance was authorized for the 


oe Telephone Co., of Thomas- 
Ville, 


by the North Carolina Corporation 
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Commission on April 25. The higher 
rates became effective May 1. 

The town officials and other leading 
business men approved the increased asked 
for by signing a petition filed with the 
application. 

The financial statement of the compa- 
ny showed that during the year closing 
December 31, 1922, it had a deficit of 
$1,197. The company has 96 one-party 
business, 13 two-party business, and 126 
one-party .residence telephones. 

The old and new rates are: 


Business : Old rates. New rates. 
One-party ......... $3.25 $3.75 
TWO-OOTY é..cccce 2.75 3.00 

Residence : 

a 1.75 2.25 
FOUF-DEETY 2. 6000s 1.25 1.50 


Under the new 
25 cents; 
residence extensions, 50 


schedule, desk sets are 
business extensions, 75 cents; 
cents; and the 
joint user charge is 50 cents. 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Company Gets 
Renewal of Its Franchise. 


The city council of Ashtabula, Ohio, 
passed an ordinance on April 23 giving 
the Ashtabula Telephone Com- 
pany, the right to continue to use the 
streets of the city for the coming 20 years. 
The ordinance goes into effect 30 days 
after its passage. The company filed its 
acceptance on April 30. 

The franchise does not mention rates 
and it is probable that the next negotia- 
tions between the company and the city 
will be an effort to agree on a rate ordi- 
nance. It is the desire of the company 
to go to the commission with a schedule 
of rates which are acceptable to the city 
representatives. 

The ordinance provides that free serv- 
ice is to be given the city and also desig- 
nates the residence service that is to be 
given at a reduced rate upon the order 
of the council, and at places designated 
by it. The number is not to exceed 65 
for use in city affairs by councilmen, 
heads of departments, firemen and police- 
men, at a rate of 25 per cent below the 
schedule rate for the same service, but in 
no case at a lower rate than $1.50 per 
month, payable in advance. 

The company will proceed with the 
erection of its new building as rapidly as 
possible. 


Service 


Liability for Broken Telephone 
Wire Touching Light Wire. 


A telephone company, whose wires 
were 10 or 12 feet above, and 6 or 8 feet 
to one side, of an electric wire, let a 
broken wire hang from its line in such 
a position that, from natural causes or 
playing of children, it could be brought 
into contact with the electric wires. The 
company was guilty of an act of negli- 
gence rendering it liable for the death of 
boys 13 and 17 years of age, who were 


7 
' Ol 


killed thereby. Sebring vs. Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania; Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, 118 Atlantic, 729. 

New Rural Rates Are Allowed for 

Pennsylvania Company. 

tariff for rural service 
May 2 by the 
Service 


A new was 
granted on 


Public 


Pennsylvania 
Commission to the Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., furnishing service in 
Cairnkrook, 
vicinity. 


Somerset county, and_ that 

On all rural lines connected to the Cen 
tral company’s lines at the municipal limits 
or the one-half mile exchange zone and di 
rectly exchange, a 


connected with the 


rental of $6 per station per annum will 
apply. 

Where the company performs switching 
service only, the charge will be $3 pe 
station per year. 

The new rates are effective June | 
Joint Use of Poles Where No Con- 

sideration Given for Land. 


A voluntary mutual telephone company 
was given, without consideration, the right 
to erect a telephone line across another's 
land. 

To be entitled to restrain the present 
owner of the land from interfering with 
the line under the principle that one seek- 
ing equity must do equity the company 
must permit the owners to use its poles in 
erecting another telephone line across the 
Pervical vs. Faris, Su 
South 


land in question. 
preme Court of Carolina, 1138 


Southeastern, 353. 


Troubles Between Rural Line Sub- 
scribers Before Commission. 


An action before the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission, which was the result of 
a neighborhood fued, was dismissed by 
the commission on May 1. An informal 
complaint had been filed alleging that the 
service rendered by the West Line Tele- 
phone Co., a roadway company whose 
lines are switched at the Barneveld ex- 
change, is inadequate because of abuse of 
the line by subscribers and because of an 
unsatisfactory arrangement of lines. 

Some two years ago many members of 
the telephone company were bitter against 
each other as a result of a disagreement, 
and there was a general interference with 
conversations being carried on over the 
lines. In 1922, at the annual meeting, an 
effort was made to quiet the line by divid- 
ing it into two parts, known as the upper 
and lower lines. 

Objection is now made by some of the 
members on the lower line to one of the 
parties receiving service on that line. 
However, as a change to the other line 
would involve considerable extension 
work and as the service has been quite 
satisfactory under the new arrangement, 
the commission declined 
change. 


to order any 
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It deplored the discourteous practices 
indulged in by some members of the com- 


pany and said that the officers should 
summarily discontinue service to any pa- 
tron who failed to act decently toward 


the others on the line. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

May 4: J. R. Fort, owner of the Cam- 
bria Telephone Co., allowed to place in 
effect increased rates authorized May 
31, 1922, on condition that the system be 
modernized and placed in condition to ren- 
der good service. 

May 9: Huntington Beach Telephone 
Co. authorized to issue and sell for cash, 
at not less than par, $25,500 of its capital 
stock for the purpose of paying indebted- 
ness and financing in part cost of additions 
and betterments. 

ILLINOIS. 

May 16: Hearing held at Springfield in 
the matter of complaint of S. A. Culp 
against the Deer Creek Telephone Co., of 
Deer Creek, and Eureka Telephone Co., of 
Eureka, alleging disconnection of his tele- 
phone from the line near Eureka. 

May 16: Hearing held at Springfield on 
citation to the Cornell Telephone Co. and 
Automatic Home Telephone Co. to show 
cause why toll connections should not be 
reéstablished between Cornell and Pontiac ; 
petition for rehearing filed by Cornell com- 
pany on order entered February 28, 1923. 

May 17: Hearing held at Springfield on 
application of the Buckley Telephone Co. 
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for advanced rates for service in Buckley. 

May 17: Hearing held at Springfield on 
petition of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for increased rates for service in Beards- 
town. 

June 138: Hearing in the Chicago rate 
case of the [Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
postponed to this date, on plea of S. A. 
Foster, attorney appointed to represent the 
new city administration. 

INDIANA. 


May 2: New rate schedule approved for 
the Hope Independent Telephone Co. of 
Hope. 


MINNESOTA. 

May 14: Mabel Telephone Exchange Co., 
of Mabel, authorized to establish, as of 
June 1, a rate of $3 per year for switching 
rural stations, and $4 for switching sta- 
tions within the village. 

MiIssourt. 

May 12: Certificate of convenience and 
necessity issued, permitting the Ellington 
Telephone Co. to construct a_ telephone 
system and toll line connecting the ex- 
changes at Ellington and Centerville. 

NEBRASKA. 

May 9: in the matter of the application 
of the Hendley Switchboard Co. for per- 
mission to increase switching rates from 
1) cents to 50 cents a month; it appearing 
that this exchange is owned and operated 
by three farm lines converging at Hendley 
and that all of the 145 stations served are 
owned by the stockholders; that the in- 
crease will apply alike to each, and that the 
present revenues are insufficient, necessitat- 
ing the directors carrying the financial 
load, request found reasonable and order 
issued accordingly. 
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May 10: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the North Platte & Dickens Toele- 
phone Co. for permission to establish rates 
at its exchange at Dickens for ceriain 
local subscribers and for several switched 
stations; ordered that the company be 
authorized to charge $1.50 for local sery- 
ice and $6 a year for switching service. 
each subscriber served to furnish his own 
instrument. 

May 16: Hearing held on application of 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
permission to increase rates hitherto 
charged on University Place exchange, 
where new building and board have been 
erected and service area increased, to the 
level of Lincoln zone rates. 

New York. 

May 8: New rate schedule filed by 
Chestertown Telephone Co., of Chester- 
town, proposing increases for service in 
various towns in Warren County. 

May &: Schedule of increased rates for 
service in Warren County filed by the 
North Creek Telephone Co., of North 
Creek. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

May 2: Increased rate schedule, to be- 
come effective June 1, filed by the Hershey 
Bell Telephone Co., which furnishes serv- 
ice in Hershey, Derry Church and other 
towns. F 

May 2: Central Telephone Co., furnish- 
ing service in Cairnbrook and vicinity, au- 
thorized to make new rural rates effective 
June 1. 

TENNESSEE. 

May 3: Application filed by the Peo- 
ples Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Knox- 
ville, for an increase in rates. 








From Factory and Salesroom 





Special Vacuum Cleaner for Tele- 
phone Equipment. 

A new and different type of 
cleaner, weighing only 6% pounds, is now 


vacuum 


being used for cleaning telephone equip- 


ment. In place of the usual long handle 





Cleaning the Multiple Cable in the Rear of 
the Switchboard With the New 
Vacuum Cleaner. 





with which the standard electric cleaner 
is equipped, the new cleaner, kriown as 
the Premier Handy Electric Vacuum 


Cleaner, has a handle resembling that of 


an electric iron. It is supported by a strap 


over the operator's shoulder, as shown 
in the illustrations. 
This cleaner is manufactured by the 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and was designed originally 
for cleaning the upholstery of closed cars 
and for cleaning pool and billiard tables. 
But a certain telephone company saw its 
possibilities for cleaning telephone equip- 
ment and apparatus and placed an order 
for several of these machines. 

The results produced were so satisfac- 
tory that the manufacturer saw another 
‘eld for it which looked nearly as large 
as that of the automobile field. A short 
fiber section and rubber tool were added 
to the cleaner’s equipment and various 
samples were sent to equipment  super- 
visors and maintenance supervisors of tele- 
phone plants in different sections of the 
country. 

The reports on its operation were most 
affirmative, so the Electric Vacuum Clean- 
er Co. immediately began an intensive 
cultivation of the telephone field, with the 
result that a great many of the machines 





are now saving time and expensive equip- 
ment in telephone exchanges in nearly all 
sections of the country. 

The Premier Handy may be used both 
as a suction cleaner or as a blower. ,In 
using it as a blower, it is necessary only 


The Premier Handy Cleaner Easily Takes 
the Dust From the Apparatus in the 
Switchboard. 
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Since Bible times, 
these wheels have 
pumped a depend- 
able water supply 
without interrup- 
tion. 


French Telephone Batteries 


FRENCH 
TELEPHONE 





For years French Telephone 


Batteries have stood for the 
highest development of 
battery efficiency 


practical 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


Do Their Work Perfectly 


Near the ancient Bible city of Hamath the Great, on the River 
Crontes, these enormous mahogany overshot wheels have 
worked without interruption for centuries. Day in and day out 
they perform their work with minimum care and attention. 


French Telephone Batteries are designed and built to give the 
same type of dependable service within the limitations of the 
materials which must be used. Ample current when called 
upon, the lowest possible degree of idle losses and an unequaled 
record of long life, have brought a large number of telephone 


' companies to standardize exclusively on French Batteries. 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON COMPANY, Madison, Wis. 


Atlanta Dallas Denver Chicago New York Minneapolis Kansas City 


FRENCH 


TELEPHONE BATTERIES 
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to remove the bag, attach the blower 
coupling, put on the hose, and a powerful 
blast of air is available for cleaning sur- 
faces that are inaccessible to the suction 
tools. 

As shown in the illustrations, the Pre- 
mier Handy is supported at the operator’s 





Is Easily 
Cleaned With the Premier Handy. 


The Main Frame Equipment 


side and out of the way of equipment. 
The operator may stoop, climb a ladder 
with it, or get into otherwise inaccessible 
places, due to its compact construction and 
to the unique method of its use. 

The Premier Handy cleaner is fully 
guaranteed by one of the largest and old- 
est makers of electric vacuum cleaners. 
Service and repair parts on it are fur- 
nished by 46 service stations in all prin- 
cipal American and Canadian cities. The 
Premier Handy may be obtained direct 
from the Premier Handy department of 
the Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, or from the telephone 
equipment jobber. 


Saskatchewan, Canada, has High 
Rural Telephone Development. 


Saskatchewan, Canada, has one rural 
telephone to every nine people, according 
to a ‘report issued by W. J. Patterson, 
provincial supervisor of telephones. 

Telephone subscribers in the province 
number 89,000, the report shows. Of 
these 58,000 live in rural districts. There 
are 56,931 miles of line in the province. 
Saskatchewan constructed 3,168 miles of 
new telephone line last year. The pro- 
vincial government has $11,000,000 in- 
vested in telephones and the investment 
of private companies totals $15,000,000. 

Government ownership of telephone sys- 
tem has proved unusually successful in 
the prairie provinces. Gross revenue from 
government operated lines in Alberta last 
year amounted to $2,359,551. Construc- 
tion of new lines in the province this year 
call for an expenditure of $150,000 and 
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the building of 1,100 miles of new rural 
telephone lines. 

Rural telephones, the report points out, 
open up lines of communication in the 
remotest districts. They bind towns and 
communities closer together and make it 
easy for neighbors to reach each other. 
Settlers in the newly-opened districts still 
in the pioneer stages of development now 
are provided with telephones. With auto- 
mobiles, churches, social centers and ex- 
cellent schools, they have most of the 
comforts of city folks. 


Employe - Stockholders, Plan of 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
The employe-stockholder plan has been 

adopted by the Electric Storage Battery 

Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., as a means of 

encouraging a deeper interest on the part 

of the employes in the organization and 
making them feel more an integral part 
of it. 

The plan, which was approved at the 
stockholders’ annual meeting April 18, pro- 
vides an easy method for the employes to 
acquire stock, enabling them to do so on 
the most advantageous terms and keeping 
the payments down to nominal monthly 
installments. It went into effect on May 
1 and the period within which stock may 
be purchased extends to May 31. 

There are a few regulations attached to 
the plan, simply for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the company while the stock is 
being paid for—for instance, when em- 
ployes leave the company or wish to with- 
draw from the purchase agreement. In 
these cases the company will pay to the 
employe the net amount paid in by him 
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tion of the stock plan follows the action 
of the company in creating a pension fund 
and the erection of a fully equipped club 
house for recreation purposes. 


A Trailer Efficient and Easy to 
Operate—The Utility. 

A special model of trailer—and one 
which has become very popular with tele- 
phone men—is the “Utility Trailer,” prod- 
uct of the Utility Trailer Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. And no wonder it has 
won its good reputation—for it is de- 
signed particularly to reduce the cost and 
hazard of handling cable reels, and to 
make the matter of handling the reels an 
easy one. 

It can be handled entirely by one or 
two men, can be used as a general utility 
trailer about the yard, or as a pole dolly 
by laying one beam across the trailer 
frame just ahead and one just behind the 
permanent wood and steel bunks. 

Immediately after the trailer was de- 
veloped by, the Utility company’s engi- 
neers, it was subjected to the most severe 
tests, both by engineers and by telephone 
companies—and it came through with col- 
ors flying. Since then it has had a wide 
sale in the United States and Canada. 

It is simple in design and easy tc op- 
erate, as may be seen from the illustra- 
tion, and it has a capacity of three tons. 

In order to load the trailer, it is only 
necessary to put the axle in the cable 
reel, back the trailer under the axle as 
close as possible, adjust the pull chains, 
let down the front trailer leg, block front 
of trailer wheels, pull the tongue down 
with the truck—and the reel is automat- 





Cable Reel 


on the stock, plus interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum. 

Giving the large body of the organiza- 
tion, the “employes,” an intrinsic interest 
in the company is a policy that works 
both ways; it’s for the good of the com- 
pany and for the good of the employe. 

It is of interest to note that the adop- 








Ready for Loading on Utility Trailer. 


ically loaded.. Take up the slack in the 
pull chains and it is ready to travel. 
The unloading is just as éasy: Loosen 
the pull chains and turn the reel on the 
axle until it has rolled past the center, a 
which point the trailer will unload itself. 
The unloading can be done without the 
slightest jar by holding back on the irailer 
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He’s going to 
make his work 


easier with— 


AERIAL CABLE RINGS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


They Save Time and Last Longer 
Over FIFTY MILLION in Use 


STANDARDIZED BY THE A. T. & T. CO. 


Camercn Appliance Co., Everett, Mass. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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tongue with the chain attached to the 
truck. 

The manufacturers will be glad to fur- 
nish information as to specifications and 
Their Palmetto 


street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


price. address is 1328 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, May 15.—Copper—Easy ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 1542@15%c. 
Tin—Easy; spot and futures, $42.12. Iron— 
Steady; No. 1 northern, $30.50@32.00; No. 
2 northern, $30.00@31.00; No. 2 southern, 
27.00@28.00. Lead—Steady; spot, 7.00@ 
Zinc—Easy; East St. Louis, spot 
and nearby delivery, 6.60@6.65c.  Anti- 
mony—Spot, 7.50c. 


7.25c. 


It Caught the Eyes of New York 
Telephone Men. 

Many new ideas were displayed by tele- 
phone manufacturers at the convention of 
the Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, which was held in the Powers 
Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., on April 18, 19 
and 20. The entire parlor floor was given 
over the exhibitors. 

What particularly interested the 500 vis- 
itors was the speed and the accuracy dis- 
piayed by the super-service switchboard 
which was exhibited by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. The visitors 
were delighted with the many new fea- 
tures included in that switchboard, such 
as the “operator’s ringing control,” which 
requires but four ringing buttons for each 
position, instead of four ringing buttons 
for each cord pair as was the practice on 
older types of switchboards; the “advance 
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Stromberg- Carson 
Super-Service 
switchboard 

Features 




















































































Stromberg-Carlson Exhibit at Up-State Convention at Rochester 


Featured a Super. 


Service Switchboard. 


plugging-in” method which allows the op- 
erator to plug in only one call in advance 
oi her listening-in; the “operator’s listen- 
ing indication” whereby the operator 
knows at any instant exactly to which an- 
swering cord her telephone set is con- 
nected. 

Other features of the super-service 
switchboard also were demonstrated suc- 
cessfully during the three days of the con- 
vention to give proof that the super-serv- 
ice switchboard eliminates the busy-hour 
fatigue of the operators, and is, therefore, 
not only advantageous both to the operat- 
ing company and the subscribers but also 
advantageous to the operating force. 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
switchboard, the telephones, the relay rack, 
the converter and the interrupter, all of 
which were utilized to exhibit the possi- 
bilities of the super-service switchboard 
features. 

Telephone Calls Displace Love 


Letters—Public Scribe Quits. 
The fact that the telephone has become 


an instrument of such general use—even 
in the countries of Europe—has put an 
And s0, 


scribes in 


ancient business out of existence. 
M. Faes, the public 
Paris, recently closed his shop, as he had 


last of 


no more calls to write love letters. 





The smallest electric soldering 
instrument on the market 


POST ELECTRIC Co., Mf’rs 


SOLDERING 


The delicate connections, small units and all fine work in general is as simple 
as writing with a lead pencil, if you use 


THE POST SOLDERING IRON 


PLATINUM HEATING ELEMENT——INTERCHANGEABLE TIPS——WORKS ON ANY CURRENT 


(Large and Small) 





One Half Actual Size 
FROM YOUR JOBBER OR WRITE 


Dept. G, 30 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


List price $6.00 














INSULATION IN ONE UNIT. 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC 


7 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN, 








IN USE: N FIVE CONTINENTS 


DENMARK 








| Hot Galvanized Pole Line Hardware 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


M. LANZ BOLT CO. 














To insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 
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SLEEVES These cable rings firm- 
‘ ly grip the messenger 
Here is a means of with two prongs, while 


making a joint that the tension created by 

o_ lly af E P 4 aa aad ‘ 4 the spring in the ring 
is really a reinforcement in your overhead lines. Ex- absolutely prevents 
haustive tests prove that under all conditions of strain, the ‘slipping. Its ease of 
“s Per ° manipulation, not only 

rupture will take place anywhere but at the joint itself. for installing, but for 
Made accurately to size from the best grade pure copper, reclipping,- purposes. 
é es iNé one a 

carefully annealed and manufactured and manufactured ac- prime favorite wher- 


curately to size. 


OTHER NATIONAL SUPPLIES 


C-B Knobs Single Tube Connectors 
A flexible insulator’ that For all underground work 
saves time and wire. where splicing cables requires 
a perfect connector. 


NAT 


THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY CO. 





























the Handyman 
Guy Stretcher 


Operated by ome man. Capacity 6,000 Ibs. 
Weight, only 26 lbs. A continuous stretch 
or pull of four feet. No slack lost. No 
danger of slipping or breaking. Also used 
to take slack in underground cables. 


THINK OF IT—A one- 
man Tool that does the 
work of five men or more, 
saves hours of time, and 
eliminates block and 
tackle. Just fasten the 
swivel hooks to your 
come-alongs and guy or 
messenger is stretched to 
capacity. 

SERVES MANY OTHER 

PURPOSES 


Write us or ask 
your jobber. 


e » Harrah Mfg. Co° 
XY Bloomfield 
\ " Indiana 

















DOUBLE-TUBE 


ONAL 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





CABLE RINGS 


ever used. 





Marline Hangers 
A strong, practical and 
economical appliance. 



















5100 SUPERIOR 
AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





BRACH 


VACUUM 
ARRESTERS 


When the best protection costs no more, why not have it? 
BRACH arresters insure: non-grounding of lines, cables, 
clear transmission, balance of potential between pairs, and 
full protection against power crosses or lithtning. There 
are no carbons to clean and no maintenance bills. 






You can readily afford BRACH Vacuum Arresters at our 
present low prices. Type 440, shown above, complete with 
porcelain base, fuses and mountings, sells at $1.50 each. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 




























































































































THE ONE-MAN 
KIT 


C. E. D. Kit No. 1 


This little First Aid 
Kit fitted with Com- 
pact Emergency 
Dressings, may be 
worth its weight in 
gold to a lineman, in- 
staller, troubleman or 
inspector. Each of 
these dressings is a 
complete emergency 
treatment, bringing to 
First Aid an approxi- 
mation of surgical 
cleanliness. 


Why not standardize 
your First Aid equip- 
ment by installing 
Compact Emergency 
Dressings? 


Send for Booklet T 5 





First Aid Specialty 
Company 


35 Nassau Street New York 
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Sterling Battery Meters Bespeak 
Accuracy and Reliability. 

The Sterling pocket type of battery me- 
ter has many friends among the telephone 
maintenance men. And it is a good will 
that has been well earned, for the meters 
are both handy and efficient. 

As it is apparent that a-group of con- 
nected dry cells is—like a chain—only as 
strong as the weakest link, one weak cell 
destroys the effect of all the others. When 
cells are discarded because they yield no 
spark, a few good cells may be thrown 
away with the bad, unless each cell is 
tested separately. 

For testing dry cells, the Sterling am- 
meter, it is said, has proved itself an in- 
strument that can be relied upon for ac- 
curacy. It enables its user to know the 
exact strength of the cell. how long he 
can use the cell before discarding it, and 
just when the battery needs complete re- 
newal. 

One point of information which is of 
great value in connecting up wiring. sys- 
tems: The Sterling ammeter will show no 
reading unless the terminal at the bottom 
of the meter is placed on, or in contact 
with, the carbon or positive side of the dry 
cell. In this manner, the instrument also 
serves as a polarity indicator. 

The No. 24 ammeter registers up to 35 
amperes. The No. 25, which registers up 
to 60 amperes, is used in connection with 
multiple dry batteries. 

The Sterling voltmeters have an impor- 
tant role in testing both dry and storage 
batteries. They measure the direct cur- 
rent electric circuit within the range for 
which they are designed, locate defective 
or broken connections, short circuits and 
similar wiring troubles. 

If storage batteries are tested with the 
voltmeter while they are discharging, the 
results obtained will give an accurate in- 
dication of the strength and condition of 
the battery. It is made in types to register 
various voltages. 

The voltanimeter, a combination of the 

















The No. 24 Sterling Pocket Ammeter. 


ammeter and voltmeter in a single case, 
serves the purpose common to the other 
two. It is a great aid for those who work 
with both dry and storage batteries and 
for work around similar electrical circuits. 
The Sterling pocket battery meters are 
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25/16 inches in diameter, % inch deep and 
weigh only four ounces. They are pit up 
in nickel-plated cases and are so construct. 
ed that dry cells may be tested by merely 
laying the meter across the binding posts, 

Each meter has a flexible cable, which 

















The Sterling No. 34 Pocket Voltmeter. 


may be either detached, or screwed on 
tightly to prevent loss. There is just 
enough glass exposed to permit a view of 
the dial, so that the likelihood of breakage 
is slight. It is not necessary to hold the 
meters in any particular position while 
testing, as the indicator points accurately 
without regard to the position of the in- 
strument. 

No effort has been spared to make the 
mechanism of the highest possible grade, 
and several features have been included 
which make for an almost indefinite life of 
the instrument. 


E. W. Rockafellow Made Vice- 
President of National Pole Co. 
On May 1, E. W. Rockafellow, for a 

number of years general supply sales 

manager of the Western Electric Co, 
became a vice-president of the National 

Pole Co., of Escanaba, Mich., and will 

represent it at 220 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Rockafellow started his business 
career when he entered the employ of the 
Western Electric Co. as an office boy. He 
studied shorthand in spare moments, and 
in 1888 acted as private secretary to H.B. 
Thayer, who at that time was manager of 
the New York house and is now pres 
dent of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

In 1890 Mr. Rockafellow was advanced 
to the job of assistant purchasing agent, 
and when the Western Electric Co. opened 
a store in Thames street, New York, m 
1892 he was placed in charge. Early im 
1894 he was appointed traveling salesmat, 
with territory extending from Baltimore 
to Galveston. 

Military service interrupted his business 
career in 1898, when at the outbreak 0! 
the Spanish War, Captain Rocka fellow 
applied for leave of absence from the 
Western Electric Co. and served in com- 
mand of Company M, 47th Regiment, New 
York Volunteers. 

After the war he returned to the West- 
ern Electric Co. and in 1901 was appointed 
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‘WIGGINS 
Book form CARDS 


“Upon Trifles the Best Gifts of the Gods Often Hang.” 
—Andrew Carnegie 


Whether or not you secure an interview often 
hangs upon a trifle—the impression a prospect gets 
of you from your card. 


Why risk the loss of an interview—a possible sale 
—by using a business card that is not the very best? 


Turn more of your calls into interviews with 
Wiggins Book Form Cards. They make an impres- 
sion—because they have that distinctiveness, that 
superior richness, which only the work of master 
engravers can give to your card. 


No waste to Wiggins Cards, they are protected 
by tissue. They’re always fresh and white, and 
detach with a smooth, straight edge from handsome 
leather booklets. 


Write today for specimen pad and information. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


Established 1857 


1110 South 
Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


caTeum Kiume 


90 wear sew rracer 


wEw yore 























“INDIANA” 
TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH WIRE 








PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 





STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 








This is the way to clean your 
switchboards and telephone 
equipment—with the 


Premier Handy 
Electric VACUUM Cleaner 


This is a new and different type electric vacuum 


cleaner that weighs only 6% pounds. It is sup- 
ported by a strap over the operator’s shoulder, thus 
allowing both hands free to direct the cleaning 
tools. It has powerful suction. It is built and 
guaranteed by one of the world’s largest makers 
of electric vacuum cleaners. 

For cleaning telephone equipment, by suction, 
use the end of the rubber hose, the bristle brush 
tool or the small rubber tool. When you desire to 
use the PREMIER HANDY as a blower, simply 
remove the bag, attach the blower coupling, put 
on the hose and you then have a powerful blower 
for cleaning surfaces inaccessible to the suction 
tools. 

The Premier Handy has been tested in scores of 
exchanges, and has been found to be practically 
indispensable for cleaning switchboards, cable run- 
ways, relay racks, distributing frames, and for gen- 
eral cleaning of telephone equipment and apparatus. 

The price of the PREMIER HANDY with all 
the equipment, as described, is only $35.00. This is 
about half the price of many standard electric 
vacuum cleaners with attachments and only a very 
small fraction of the cost of a Pump Type Vacuum 
Cleaner truck equipment or an installed Vacuum 
Cleaner System. 

There is labor saving, sanitation and distinct 
economy for your exchange by the use of the 
PREMIER HANDY. 

Order direct from us or from your Telephone 
Equipment Jobber. 


PREMIER HANDY DEPARTMENT 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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7 Interference 


JAY G MITCHELL 
ENGINEER 


TELEPHONE 
Member A. I. E. E. 


0042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 
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sales manager of the company’s New York 
house, moving up to the position of supply 
sales manager in 1908. In April, 1919, he 
became general supply sales manager. 

In his work in the general supply sales 
department, Mr. Rockafellow devoted 
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The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you if your line is short, crosses, or 
grounded and how many miles it is from 
you. Sosimple Reqeemer can use it ag 
easily as the men. direct. 


Sent on triai 
STEWART BROTHERS 





Ottawa, Ill. 
















Frank F.Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Mowednock Building CHICAGO 






















herretcals Rate Investigations 
‘The American Appraisal Co. 
4 Quarter Century of Service 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financial Reports 




















HAROLD L. BEYER ~ CHARLES M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


Specializin Telephone Law and 
ee eT hace 


8154 Fourth 









Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 































l w.c POLK 


GONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Plans, Estimates and Reports 
Appraisal and Supervision 

@an arrenge a Moderate amount of financing. 


Tetuphene Bidg. Kansas City. Me. 


























LIGHTMING ARRESTERS 


Manufaetured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC COQ. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 































SPRING 
CONSTRUCTION WORK? 


How about your lines, Mr. Tele- 
phone Manager,—are they in 
good shape for the rest of the 
year? If replacements and re- 
pairs are necessary— 


BETTER MAKE 
YOUR ESTIMATES NOW 


Then Send in Those 
Orders to 


Telephony Advertisers 












































TELEPHONE A 
“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The independem Stemnderd 

Coffey System and Audit Ce., C. P. A. 


“Meidianapolls, Ind 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 


























E. W. Rockafellow, Many Years With 
Western Electric Co., Is Now Vice- 
President of National Pole Co. 


much of his time to the development of 
the jobbing side of the business, both 
from the standpoint of the company as a 
whole and of the distributing houses. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association and 
the Society for Electrical Development 
and has been a director in both organiza- 
tions since their foundation. For years 
he has been active in the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and has served on 
many committees of that organization. 
Mr. Rockafellow takes to his new work 
with the National Pole Co. the good 
wishes of his many associates in the West- 
ern Electric organization, who admire him 
for his high personal standards and for 
the wholehearted sincerity which has 
characterized all of his work for the up- 
building of the electrical industry. 


American Insulated Wire & Cable 
Co. Makes Magnet Wire. 

On April 2 the American Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co., of Chicago, commenced 
operations in its new magnet wire depart- 
ment. 

The department is in charge of a man 
who has had wide experience in the pro- 
duction of magnet wire and the high stand- 
ard of the company’s older products will 
be maintained. 

The output of the new department is 
sold under the trade name of A-1 magnet 
wire and includes this variety: Plain 
enameled, single and double cotton enam- 
eled, single and double silk covered, single 
and double silk enameled. 


Please tel] the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 

Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

















GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federa Contre! 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 


PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D 

















GUSTAV HIRSCH, MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUMN ° 


Appraisal Construction Reports 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
ete |, Appraisa Ra sux 
Operation of any : 
J. G. Wray, Foon 1. B. E. 





1217 First National Bank Blidg., Chicago 














CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicage. Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5312 
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Interesting catalog 


1328 Palmetto St. 












YOU NEED THE UTILITY 


j This combination Cable Reel Carrier and Pole Dolly 
} simple in design—perfect in operation—is immeas- 
| urably practical and useful for the telephone com- 
| pany. Of finest materials. 
j Pole Dolly bunks furnished without extra charge. 
Complete line of two and four wheel trailer equip- 
ment—specially designed for telephone use. 
“Utility” trailers in use with telephone companies 
) in western U. S. than all other makes combined. 


on request. Write now. 


UTILITY TRAILER MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Formerly Los Angeles Trailer Company) 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Splendid construction. 
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YES! 


You should have Vac-M Arresters 
if you would have effective service 
: the whole year ’round. 


succesfully balk 


At prices that you'll like. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 


Toledo, Ohio 











lightning 
and crosses with high tension cir- 
| cuits and in their metal containers 
7 are proof against wind and weather. 


* Endorsed by telephone men the 
country over. 




















Workmen Is Greatly 

Increased by Supply- 

ing Them With the 
Best of Tools 


Slotted 
Air Inlet 








Flared Air Inlet 


Separate Needle Valve 


tid ddelibdd) 


Equip one crew of men with Turner 
“Master” Torches and keep a record of 
their daily and weekly output compared 
with a similar crew using old style torches. 


The difference will amaze you. 


TURNER “MASTER” TORCHES 


get into action quicker and are at least 
400° hotter. They are more convenient to 
work with. 

Their Flame control permits finer, more 
accurate work. Only SAFE Torches 
made, because they are the only ones with 
Safety Valve and air release. 

They Burn Gasoline or Kerosene. 


Our booklet explains many other inter- 
esting exclusive Patented Features. 


(P= 


Sycamore, lll. U.S.A. 


WILLOW ST. 


District Representatives 


Rice-Hitt Co., 709 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Rice-Hitt Co., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Rice-Hitt Co., 417 Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Turner Brass Works, 36 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 
A. H. Dveney & Co., 4th National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 


All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 


WESTMORELAND, CALIF.—The Number 
Eight Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000, divided into 
200 shares at $50 each, of which $250 has 
been subscribed. 

Geppes, S. D.—With a capital of $1,500, 
C. H. O’Deen, F. Westebdorf and H. Vik- 
ken have organized the Morningside Tele- 
phone Co. 

Puiuip, S. D.—H. Kurth, G. M. Freese 
and N. W. Goodell have incorporated the 
Bad River Farmers Telephone Co. with 
$1,500 capital stock. 

Huppieston, Va.—The Bedford Mutual 
Telephone Corp. has been granted a char- 
ter authorizing it to operate a telephone 
system in Bedford County with maximum 
capital fixed at $5,000 and minimum at 
$1,000. The incorporators were listed as 
T. R. Plybon, president; S. R. Woodford, 
secretary; C. D. Burnett, O. L. Updike, 
and Raymond Ashwell. 

Wuite Biurrs, WasH.— The White 
Bluffs & Columbia River Telephone Co. 
has filed a certificate changing its name to 
Columbia River Telephone Co. and listing 
its capital stock as $25,000. 

Hetvetia, W. Va.—The Helvetia Tele- 
phone Co. has been organized with a capi- 
tal of $10,000. The incorporators are W. 
Thomas, A. E. Vogel, P. Doetwyler, A. F. 
Kraemer and A. Teuscher. 

Morcantown, W. Va.—The Dents Run 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated by 
S. H. Arnette, F. R. Neeley, J. R. Fox, T. 
H. Fetty, and D. G. Snyder, with a capital 
of $2,500. 

Eacte River, Wis.—With a capital of 
$40,000—divided into 400 shares of the 
par value of $100 each—the Eagle River 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated by 
W. H. Radcliffe, R. B. Radcliffe and A. 
Radcliffe. 

Construction. 


Satinas, CaLir.—The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. plans to make improve- 
ments to the local system at an expense of 
about $11,640. 

Santa Barpara, Catir.—A large 
amount of construction is being planned 
for this year by the Santa Barbara Tele- 
phone Co. Work in the Santa Maria dis- 
trict will begin in about two months; the 
Monticeto exchange will be rebuilt in its 
entirety and a new line will be constructed 
to that town; and a quantity of material 
has been ordered for extensions and im- 
provements in Santa Barbara. The annual 
report of the company showed that it has 
6,700 subscribers in Santa Barbara and 922 
in Monticeto, also that about $100,000 was 
expended for betterments in Santa Barbara 
county. 

Fort Wayne, Inp.—The Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. expects to start 
construction, some time during the present 
year, of a downtown main office and a 
new exchange on the south side. 

ASHTABULA, Onto—The Ashtabula 
Telephone Service Co. has purchased a 
site on which to erect a $100,000 building. 
Work is to start about June 1. 

Co_tumBus, Oun1o—It was announced at 
the recent annual meeting of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. that the construction pro- 


gram for 1923 contemplates the expendi- 
ture of $10,700,000 for additions to plant 
and equipment. This will provide for the 
unification of service at 22 dual service 
points. 


Elections. 
_CANTON, Irt..—The directors of the 
Canton Home Telephone Co. were re- 


élected at the stockholders’ annual meet- 
ing, and they organized by electing as 
officers: M. J. Gorman, president; G. 
W. Chandler, vice-president; F. W. Plat- 
tenburg, secretary; W. D. Plattenburg, 
treasurer; and P. P. Andrews, manager. 

KEWANEE, Itt.—The officers of the 
Kewanee Home Telephone Co. have been 
reelected as follows: W. I. Hibbs, presi- 
dent; G. B. Thompson, vice-president ; 
Dr. A. C. Shoemaker, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager; and F. M. Ashe, 
manager. 

WoopHutt, Itt.—The Clover Mutual 
Telephone Co. has elected W. E. Ander- 
son and T. H. McConnell as directors. 
The other directors are E. Rehn, W. Nel- 
son, G. Stephenson, A. N. Johnson and 
F. Shuttuck. The directors organized by 
electing J. E. Johnson as president and R. 
J. Forgy as secretary-treasurer. The com- 
pany has been in existence 24 years. 

Fort Wayne, Inp.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. the old board of 
directors was reélected as follows: A. E. 
C. Becker, W. A. Bohn, F. E. Bohn, M. 
D. Fisher, G. M. Hofmann, W. L. Moel- 
lering, E. C. Miller, C. Niezer, I. Leh- 
man, J. D. Reuss, L. H. Moore and E. M. 
Wilson. 

IrEtON, Iowa.—D. G. Johnson was re- 
élected president of the Ireton Rural Tele- 
phone Association at the recent annual 
meeting; R. W. Younie was reélected 
vice-president; and F. F. Faringer, secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu.—The Citizens 
Telephone Co. has reélected as its direc- 
tors: W. H. Anderson, F. E. Church of 
Lansing, H. W. Curtis, T. H. Goodspeed, 
R. D. Graham, C. Hamilton, C. H. Hollis- 
ter, R. W. Irwin, J. B. Martin, W. K. 
Spencer, C. E. Tarte and V. M. Tuthill. 

KENESHAW, Nes. — The Keneshaw 
Telephone Co. will have as its officers for 
this year: S. A. Westing, president; J. 
H. Augustine, vice-president; Mrs. M. 
Weeks, secretary-treasurer; and E. 
Weeks, manager. 

CoLtumsus, Onto.—Stockholders of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., at their annual 
meeting, elected the following directors: 
E. S. B!oom, C. P. Cooper. F. A. Davis, 
E. J. Farrell, E. K. Hall, F. R. Hunting- 


ton, C. Y. McVey, E. A. Reed, J. Sher- 
win, A. Smith, H. B. Thayer and F. H. 
Tolles. The directors reélected FE. A. 
Reed, president; C. P. Cooper, vice- 


president and general manager; J. Up- 
tichard. vice-president and general audi- 
na: t. 8 McNaughton,  secretary- 
treasurer, and F. H. Tolles, general coun- 
sel. 

Wetcnu, OxitaA.— The Welch Mutual 
Telephone Co. has elected O. Stroud as 
president and L. Stroud as secretary for 
the coming year. 

LINESVILLE, PA.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Western Crawford Telephone 
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Co. has elected as officers: J. H. Wright, 
president; L. E. Whiting, vice-president 
and general manager; L. C. Wright, sec- 
retary; and H. M. Dickson, treasurer. 

SHERMAN, TExAs.—Stockholders of the 
Grayson Telephone Co. held their annual 
meeting recently and elected J. B. Earle, 
L. S. Gardner, F. C. Dillard, W. R. 
Brents, C. A. Shock, J. G. Crane and C. 
A. Bennett, directors. The directors then 
organized by electing J. B. Earle, presi- 
dent; C. A. Shock, vice-president and 
secretary; J. G. Crane, treasurer, and J. 
C. Paxton, assistant treasurer. 

The North Texas and Peoples Home 
Telephone companies held annual meetings 
following the meeting of the Grayson com- 
pany, and elected the same officers as the 
Grayson. 

The Bonham Telephone Co. also held 
its annual meeting, at which J. G. Mc- 
Grady was chosen president; C. A. Shock, 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer; J. 
B. Earle, vice-president, and J. C. Paxton, 
assistant treasurer. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Wisconsin Bell Telephone Co. 
remains the same this year as that for last 
year. It comprises: W. R. McGovern, 
O. H. Falk, J. O. Frank, O. C. Fuller, H. 
O. Seymour, E. R. Bowler, B. E. Sunny, 
H. B. Thayer, E. S. Bloom and C. J. 
French. 

Miscellaneous. 


HartsELts, Ata.—The Massey Tele- 
phone Co. has made an arrangement 
whereby its 100 subscribers will receive 
service through the Hartsells exchange of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The community had service several 
years ago in a small way, but it was sus- 


pended, and the Massey company was 
formed later to reéstablish service. : 
Decatur, Ark.—John Caldwell, oi 


Calico Rock, has purchased the Mt. Zion 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. 

Cray Ciry, Inp—The Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. has filed a preliminary cer- 
tificate of dissolution. ; 

Linton, Inp.—A preliminary certificate 
of dissolution has been filed by the Fair- 
view Mutual Telephone Co. 


——— 


HELP WANTED _ 


WANTED—Wire chief who is an all 
around man for a common battery 
plant. Western Electric equipment and 
plant in good condition. 950 subscrib- 
ers. If occasion demands it, there 1 
some outside supervision to be done. 
Address Jerseyville Telephone Co., Jet 
seyville, Ill. 
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WANTED TO BUY _ 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone & 
change, southeast Kansas or Southwest 
Missouri preferred, from 300 stations 











up. Address A. M. B., 5295, care 0 
TELEPHONY. 


— 





WANTED—Good used 3 or 4 post 
tion, C. B. switchboard, 200 or —_ 
lines wired. Write full description a” 
lowest price first letter. Addre- 5298, 
care of TELEPHONY. 
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